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INTRODUCTION 


Challenging times 


demand tough inquiry 
and bold ideas 


Patricia W. Elliott, Editor-in-Chief 


Bunn 2024, the challenges facing Canadi- 
an journalism and journalism education are 
acute. In February, Bell Canada—a telecom giant 
that owns radio and TV outlets on the side—laid 
off 100 media workers and scrapped local week- 
end and noon news programs at CTV outlets 
outside Central Canada’s major urban centres 
(Hudes, 2024). Arriving on the heels of 600 CBC 
jobs lost at the close of 2023, and the suspension 
or closure of six Canadian journalism programs, 
it seemed our discipline was in freefall (Colley, 
2024; Benchetrit, 2023). Here in Saskatchewan, 
where I live and teach journalism at First Nations 
University of Canada, an especially deflating mo- 
ment was learning one of our most high profile 
young Indigenous journalists, CTV Atlantic bu- 
reau chief Creeson Agecoutay, was among those 
laid off (Broadcast Dialogue, 2024). Another no- 
ticeable local impact has been the transformation 
Indigenous Circle, which aired for 24 years as a 
half-hour weekly CTV broadcast, then was short- 
ened to a weekend news spotlight in 2018, and is 
now squished in with all the other weekday news 
at 6 p.m. (Bird, 2024). From Whitehorse to St. 
John’s, many communitie have experienced their 
own uniquely painful losses. Throw in a Meta news 
blockade and thousands of additional job cuts in 
the U.S., and we have a precarious situation. 

It is well established that journalism is founda- 
tional to democracy, central to local citizen en- 
gagement, and a vital antidote to misinformation 
and disinformation. Therefore we don’t have an 
option to throw up our hands and shut the door on 
the next generation of investigators and storytell- 
ers. Now, more than ever, journalism education 
and research is needed to shine light on problems 
and explore paths forward. This issue of Facts & 
Frictions is part of that effort. 
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Our lead-off article, “Missed opportunities for 
community engagement: An examination of the 
government-funded Local Journalism Initiative,” 
examines Ottawa’s frontline financial intervention 
in support of local journalism. After analyzing 100 
public documents and 240 stories, and conducting 
interviews at six recipient news outlets, authors 
Magda Konieczna and Béatrice Girardin conclude 
the federal program misses an important opportu- 
nity to transform local news into a more innova- 
tive, inclusive practice. Among the program’s lim- 
itations, the authors note, “the language around 
the LJI focuses on the needs of news organizations 
themselves, rather than on serving the needs of 
communities” (p. 19). Government metrics trump 
community information needs, they observed, re- 
sulting in coverage that feeds the existing news 
diet rather than connecting with new audiences 
hungry for the stories that are missing, including 
coverage of geographically and socially isolated 
communities. 

Nonetheless, Knoniecza and Giradin observed 
local editors pushing the envelope of program 
constraints. As one example, an LJI-funded jour- 
nalist did a deep dive into a pressing community 
issue, producing a 32-part special series on addic- 
tions and mental health. However, the decision to 
spend time on trust-building, in depth, communi- 
ty-engaged research violated the LJI requirement 
to publish five to seven stories every week and, the 
editor suspects, was behind non-renewal of their 
funding, despite the story’s positive impact on 
government policymakers. A teen-produced pod- 
cast is another example, produced under the guid- 
ance of the community television umbrella group 
CACTUS Media, which encouraged LJI-funded 
journalists to include volunteer-based commu- 
nity media empowerment in their daily practice, 
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though this was not part of the LJI criteria. 

The authors argue that the LJI could be more 
successful at substantially improving the local me- 
dia landscape if it heeded such examples for doing 
things differently. Instead, while the LJI funded 
hundreds of journalists during the period studied, 
which did result in more local coverage of civic is- 
sues, the program’s potential to innovate beyond 
the status quo was curtailed by limited aims, the 
article concludes. It is a conclusion worth noting 
by federal decision-makers, offering valuable ad- 
vice to guide the program’s recent renewal. 

Finding effective ways to revitalize Canada’s ex- 
panding news deserts is perhaps never more im- 
portant. In “From public deficits to public defects: 
How journalists embraced technocratic explana- 
tions for the Post-Truth Era,” Gordon Katic draws 
our attention to the scourge of misinformation 
and disinformation that distorts social discourse 
globally. Katic observes that journalists have most 
commonly framed this phenomenon as the out- 
come of a non-critical public easily misled by ‘al- 
ternative facts,’ who can be drawn back to reality 
through solid evidence-based journalism. Howev- 
er, when Katic undertook critical discourse analy- 
sis of works by six journalists who are significant 
voices in the misinformation-busting field, an al- 
ternate discourse emerged that is less charitable 
and more pessimistic. Katic coins the term ‘public 
defect model’ to describe an increasing tendency 
to frame members of the public as so deeply mired 
in cognitive bias that they are unable to consid- 
er evidence. “This creates an awkward tension; 
journalists teach a public that they believe incapa- 
ble of learning,” Katic observes (p. 34). Further, 
some journalists have turned their critical inquiry 
away from exposing the manipulative powers be- 
hind misinformation and disinformation, instead 
turning toward the sport of “punching down” at a 
public they believe has lost the power of reason. 
Both mindsets place journalists in the role of tech- 
nocrats whose prime function is to interpolate be- 
tween rational scientists/experts and an irrational 
public—and neither mindset serves democracy 
well, Katic concludes. 

It’s one thing to accept that inclusive, commu- 
nity-engaged practices are important to the fu- 
ture of journalism; it’s another to incorporate 
these concepts in the reality of a news day. Amélie 
Daoust-Boisvert, Emmanuelle Khoury, and Pierre 
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Pariseau-Legault reflect on the experience of cre- 
ating Ecoute-moi, a two-episode podcast focused 
on mental health. In their research note—“Bala- 
dodiffusion et traumas médiatiques : Quels enjeux 
pour la mise en oeuvre de pratiques inclusives 
en journalisme ?”—the Ecoute-moi project is de- 
scribed as an attempt to bridge grassroots partic- 
ipation and journalistic innovation. The authors 
reflect on the experience of gathering an interdis- 
ciplinary team of participants, including journal- 
ists, social workers, and community members, to 
create the podcasts together. Establishing a collab- 
oration that satisfied all participants proved diffi- 
cult, the authors note, made more so in the midst 
of a pandemic. In post-project evaluations, some 
participants stated the expectations of the various 
participant groups differed, leading to tension. On 
reflection, it was clear that simply including people 
who have experienced mental health challenges is 
not enough to ensure their full participation, or to 
provide sufficient redress for the past trauma of 
unbalanced, stigmatizing media coverage. In this 
sense, the experiment provided a valuable learn- 
ing opportunity; the project facilitated a dialogue 
between worlds that would not have otherwise oc- 
curred, the authors write. 

In addition to exploring innovative practices, 
journalism researchers play a crucial role in track- 
ing media changes. The Local News Research Proj- 
ect, for example, employs crowd-sourcing to map 
media closures and launches alike (Local News 
Research Project, 2024). Tyler W.S. Nagel adds 
to the toolkit with “Knowing their news: Library 
workers as informants to journalism studies re- 
search,” which describes the author’s outreach to 
rural Alberta libraries. Through 88 study respons- 
es, Nagel found librarians not only have the hard 
data of which rural newspapers are still printing, 
but they hold important contextual information, 
such as whether or not the journalists live locally, 
an important indicator of substantive media pres- 
ence. The study also uncovered rural newspapers 
Nagel was previously unaware of, and provided in- 
sights into local attitudes about the quality of news 
coverage. This helps create a more well-rounded 
picture, beyond a list of publications. “The meth- 
odology in this article proves library workers as 
viable informants to a national census” Nagel sug- 
gests. “If paired with other research techniques 
such as industry listings, media searches, and 
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snowball techniques, and subjected to verification, 
the knowledge of library workers offers an import- 
ant cornerstone in a large-scale project” (p. 73 ). 

To bring this introduction full circle, I am re- 
minded of W5, CTV’s highly successful investi- 
gative journalism program. Since 1966, W5 un- 
flinchingly held power to account, until its abrupt 
cancellation (or “evolution,” in corporate-speak) 
sent shockwaves across the country in February 
(Gheciu, 2024). W5 offered the style of journal- 
ism that Cecil Rosner highlights in his latest book, 
Manipulating the Message: How Powerful Forc- 
es Shape the News, reviewed by Tracy Sherlock. 
Sherlock writes that Rosner’s book is a warning: 
“support journalism and media literacy or live 
with the consequences” (p. 78 ). Describing the 
challenges facing today’s journalists, Rosner takes 
hope in growing reader support for independent 
journalistic enterprises like The Narwal, The 
Tyee, and Canada’s National Observer, which of- 
fer alternative business models and editorial ap- 
proaches. 

Indeed, innovation is also part of the story of 
2024 so far. New media enterprises are launch- 
ing high quality journalism initiatives, and new 
audiences are forming. Journalism schools are re- 
vamping and re-emerging. New programs are be- 
ing launched, too, such as the first-ever Bachelor 
of Arts in Indigenous Journalism and Communi- 
cations unveiled in March at First Nations Univer- 
sity. Collaborative investigations are a rapidly ex- 
panding field. Further, the public is beginning to 
push back against the distorting impacts of social 
media, including a recent lawsuit brought forward 
by four Canadian school boards against social me- 
dia companies, based on the cost of managing the 
outcomes of social media harms (Maharaj, 2024). 
And while Meta’s news ban continues in Canada, 
media outlets are rediscovering ways to connect 
directly with their audiences (Larocque, 2023). 

This is not the end. This is the beginning. Togeth- 
er, the authors in this issue analyse core problems, 
explore new methods, and propose concrete solu- 
tions for the future. Their work stands as a deep 
reckoning and a collective response that journal- 
ism can and must be built anew. = 


Patricia W. Elliott is a professor of investigative and 
community journalism at First Nations University of 
Canada and editor-in-chief of Facts & Frictions. 


editor@factsandfrictions.ca 
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INTRODUCTION 


Les temps difficiles exigent 
des enquétes rigoureuses et 


des idées audacieuses 


Patricia W. Elliott, Rédactrice en chef 


Ate de 2024, les défis auxquels sont con- 
rontés le journalisme et l’enseignement du 
journalisme au Canada sont considérables. En 
février, Bell Canada - un géant des télécommu- 
nications qui posséde des stations de radio et de 
télévision - a licencié 100 travailleurs des médias 
et supprimé les émissions d’information locales 
du week-end et du midi dans les stations de CTV 
situées en dehors des grands centres urbains du 
Canada central (Hudes, 2024). Après la perte de 
600 emplois à la CBC à la fin de l’année 2023 et 
la suspension ou la fermeture de six programmes 
de journalisme canadiens, notre discipline sem- 
blait en chute libre (Colley, 2024 ; Benchetrit, 
2023). Ici, en Saskatchewan, où je vis et où j’en- 
seigne le journalisme à l’Université des Premières 
Nations du Canada, un moment particulièrement 
décourageant a été d'apprendre que l’un de nos 
jeunes journalistes autochtones les plus en vue, 
Creeson Agecoutay, chef du bureau de CTV Atlan- 
tic, faisait partie des personnes licenciées (Broad- 
cast Dialogue, 2024). Un autre impact local nota- 
ble a été la transformation d’Indigenous Circle, 
qui a été diffusé pendant 24 ans sous la forme 
d’une émission hebdomadaire d’une demi-heu- 
re sur CTV, puis a été raccourci pour devenir un 
centre d’information du week-end en 2018, et est 
maintenant coincé avec toutes les autres nouvelles 
de la semaine a 18 heures (Bird, 2024). De White- 
horse à St. John’s, de nombreux communautés ont 
connu des pertes particulièrement douloureuses. 
Si l’on ajoute à cela le blocus de Meta News et des 
milliers de suppressions d’emplois supplémen- 
taires aux États-Unis, nous nous trouvons dans 
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une situation précaire. 

Il est bien établi que le journalisme est un fon- 
dement de la démocratie, un élément central de 
l'engagement des citoyens au niveau local et un 
antidote vital à la désinformation. Nous n’avons 
donc pas le choix de lever les bras au ciel et de fer- 
mer la porte à la prochaine génération d’enqué- 
teurs et de conteurs. Aujourd’hui, plus que jamais, 
la formation et la recherche en journalisme sont 
nécessaires pour mettre en lumière les problèmes 
et explorer les voies à suivre. Ce numéro de Faits 
et Frictions s’inscrit dans cette démarche. 

Notre premier article, “Missed opportunities for 
community engagement: An examination of the 
government-funded Local Journalism Initiative,” 
examine l'intervention financière de première 
ligne d'Ottawa pour soutenir le journalisme lo- 
cal. Après avoir analysé 100 documents publics 
et 240 articles, et mené des entretiens auprès de 
six organes de presse bénéficiaires, les auteurs 
Magda Konieczna et Béatrice Girardin concluent 
que le programme fédéral manque une occasion 
importante de transformer l’information locale 
en une pratique plus innovante et plus inclusive. 
Parmi les limites du programme, les auteures 
notent que “le langage entourant l'Initiative de 
journalisme local se concentre sur les besoins des 
organismes de presse eux-mêmes, plutôt que sur 
la satisfaction des besoins des communautés” (p. 
19). Les mesures gouvernementales l’emportent 
sur les besoins d’information des communautés, 
observent-elles, ce qui se traduit par une couver- 
ture qui alimente le régime d’information existant 
plutôt que d'établir un lien avec de nouveaux pub- 
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lics avides d’histoires manquantes, y compris la 
couverture des communautés géographiquement 
et socialement isolées. 

Néanmoins, Knoniecza et Giradin ont observé 
des rédacteurs en chef locaux qui repoussent les 
limites des contraintes du programme. Par exem- 
ple, un journaliste financé par IJL s’est plongé 
dans un problème communautaire pressant, pro- 
duisant une série spéciale en 32 parties sur les 
dépendances et la santé mentale. Cependant, la 
décision de consacrer du temps à une recherche 
approfondie, axée sur la confiance et engagement 
de la communauté, a enfreint l’exigence de PIJL de 
publier cing à sept articles par semaine et, selon 
le rédacteur en chef, est à l’origine du non-renou- 
vellement de son financement, malgré l'impact 
positif de l’article sur les décideurs politiques du 
gouvernement. Un balado produit par des ado- 
lescents est un autre exemple, réalisé sous la di- 
rection du groupe de coordination de la télévision 
communautaire CACTUS Media, qui a encouragé 
les journalistes financés par l’'IJL à inclure l’auton- 
omisation des médias communautaires basés sur 
le volontariat dans leur pratique quotidienne, bien 
que cela ne fasse pas partie des critères de PIJL. 

Les auteures affirment que l’IJL pourrait mieux 
réussir à améliorer sensiblement le paysage médi- 
atique local si elle tenait compte de ces exemples 
de pratiques différentes. Au lieu de cela, bien que 
PIJL ait financé des centaines de journalistes au 
cours de la période étudiée, ce qui s’est traduit par 
une couverture plus locale des questions civiques, 
le potentiel d'innovation du programme au-delà 
du statu quo a été limité par des objectifs restre- 
ints, conclut l’article. Cette conclusion mérite 
d’être notée par les décideurs fédéraux, car elle 
offre des conseils précieux pour guider le récent 
renouvellement du programme. 

Il n’a jamais été aussi essentiel de trouver des 
moyens efficaces pour revitaliser les déserts d’in- 
formation en expansion au Canada. Dans “From 
public deficits to public defects: How journalists 
embraced technocratic explanations for the Post- 
Truth Era,” Gordon Katic attire notre attention 
sur le fléau de la désinformation qui fausse le dis- 
cours social dans le monde entier. Katic observe 
que les journalistes ont le plus souvent présenté 
ce phénomène comme le résultat d’un public 
non critique facilement induit en erreur par des 
“faits alternatifs”, qui peut être ramené à la réalité 


grâce à un journalisme solidement fondé sur des 
preuves. Cependant, lorsque M. Katic a entrepris 
une analyse critique du discours des œuvres de six 
journalistes qui sont des voix importantes dans 
le domaine de la lutte contre la désinformation, 
un autre discours est apparu, moins charitable et 
plus pessimiste. M. Katic a inventé l’expression 
“modèle de défaut public” pour décrire une ten- 
dance croissante à présenter les membres du pub- 
lic comme étant si profondément enlisés dans des 
préjugés cognitifs qu’ils sont incapables de pren- 
dre en compte les preuves. “Cela crée une tension 
gênante : les journalistes enseignent à un public 
qu'ils croient incapable d'apprendre”, observe 
Katic (p. 34 ). En outre, certains journalistes ont 
détourné leur esprit critique de la dénonciation 
des pouvoirs de manipulation qui se cachent der- 
rière la désinformation et la mésinformation, pour 
se tourner vers le sport qui consiste à “frapper” un 
public dont ils pensent qu’il a perdu le pouvoir de 
la raison. Ces deux attitudes placent les journal- 
istes dans le rôle de technocrates dont la fonction 
première est d’interpoler entre des scientifiques/ 
experts rationnels et un public irrationnel, et au- 
cun de ces deux états d’esprit ne sert la démocratie, 
conclut M. Katic. 

C’est une chose d’admettre que les pratiques in- 
clusives et communautaires sont importantes pour 
l’avenir du journalisme ; Cen est une autre d’in- 
corporer ces concepts dans la réalité d’une journée 
d’information. Amélie Daoust-Boisvert, Emman- 
uelle Khoury et Pierre Pariseau-Legault revien- 
nent sur l’expérience de la création d’ Ecoute-moi, 
un podcast de deux épisodes consacré à la santé 
mentale. Dans leur note de recherche - “ Balado- 
diffusion et traumas médiatiques : Quels enjeux 
pour la mise en oeuvre de pratiques inclusives en 
journalisme ? “, le projet Ecoute-moi est décrit 
comme une tentative de rapprochement entre la 
participation populaire et innovation journal- 
istique. Les auteurs se penchent sur l’expérience 
consistant à réunir une équipe interdisciplinaire 
de participants, notamment des journalistes, des 
travailleurs sociaux et des membres de la commu- 
nauté, pour créer ensemble les balados. Les au- 
teurs notent qu’il s’est avéré difficile d'établir une 
collaboration qui satisfasse tous les participants, 
d'autant plus en pleine pandémie. Dans les évalu- 
ations postérieures au projet, certains participants 
ont déclaré que les attentes des divers groupes de 
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participants différaient, ce qui a provoqué des ten- 
sions. Aprés réflexion, il est apparu clairement que 
le simple fait d’inclure des personnes ayant con- 
nu des problèmes de santé mentale ne suffit pas 
à garantir leur pleine participation, ni à réparer 
suffisamment le traumatisme passé d’une couver- 
ture médiatique déséquilibrée et stigmatisante. 
En ce sens, l'expérience a constitué une occasion 
d'apprentissage précieuse ; le projet a facilité un 
dialogue entre les mondes qui n’aurait pas eu lieu 
autrement, écrivent les auteurs. 

Outre l’exploration de pratiques innovantes, les 
chercheurs en journalisme jouent un rôle crucial 
dans le suivi de l’évolution des médias. Le Local 
News Research Project, par exemple, utilise le 
crowd-sourcing pour cartographier les fermetures 
et les lancements de médias (Local News Research 
Project, 2024). Tyler W.S. Nagel complète la boîte 
à outils avec “Knowing their news : Library workers 
as informants to journalism studies research”, qui 
décrit la démarche de l’auteur auprès des biblio- 
thèques rurales de l’Alberta. À travers 88 réponses 
à l'étude, Nagel a constaté que les bibliothécaires 
disposent non seulement de données concrètes 
sur les journaux ruraux encore imprimés, mais 
aussi d'informations contextuelles importantes, 
comme le fait que les journalistes habitent ou 
non dans la région, un indicateur important de 
la présence d’un média de fond. L’étude a égale- 
ment permis à Nagel de découvrir des journaux 
ruraux dont il ignorait l’existence et de se faire une 
idée des attitudes locales quant à la qualité de la 
couverture médiatique. Cela permet de dresser un 
tableau plus complet, au-delà d’une liste de publi- 
cations. “La méthodologie utilisée dans cet article 
prouve que les employés des bibliothèques sont 
des informateurs viables pour un recensement 
national”, suggère Nagel. “Si elles sont associées 
à d’autres techniques de recherche telles que les 
listes d'industries, les recherches dans les médias 
et les techniques de boule de neige, et si elles sont 
soumises à une vérification, les connaissances des 
employés de bibliothèque constituent une pierre 
angulaire importante pour un projet à grande 
échelle” (p. 73). 

Pour boucler la boucle de cette introduction, 
je me souviens de W5, l'émission de journalisme 
d'investigation très réussie de CTV. Depuis 1966, 
W5 demandait sans relâche des comptes au pou- 
voir, jusqu'à ce que son annulation abrupte (ou 
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son “évolution”, dans le jargon de l’entreprise) 
provoque une onde de choc dans tout le pays en 
février (Gheciu, 2024). W5 proposait le style de 
journalisme que Cecil Rosner met en lumière 
dans son dernier livre, Manipulating the Message 
: How Powerful Forces Shape the News, chro- 
niqué par Tracy Sherlock. Sherlock écrit que le 
livre de Rosner est un avertissement : “Soutenez 
le journalisme et l’éducation aux médias ou vivez 
avec les conséquences” (p. 78). Décrivant les défis 
auxquels sont confrontés les journalistes d’aujo- 
urd’hui, M. Rosner espère que les lecteurs sout- 
iendront de plus en plus les entreprises journalis- 
tiques indépendantes telles que The Narwal et le 
National Observer du Canada, qui proposent des 
modèles économiques et des approches éditoriales 
alternatifs. 

En effet, l'innovation fait également partie de 
l’histoire de 2024 jusqu’à présent. De nouvelles 
entreprises médiatiques lancent des initiatives 
journalistiques de grande qualité et de nouveaux 
publics se forment. Les écoles de journalisme se 
réorganisent et réapparaissent. De nouveaux pro- 
grammes sont également lancés, comme la toute 
première licence en journalisme et communica- 
tion autochtones, dévoilée en mars à l’Université 
des Premières Nations. Les enquêtes collabora- 
tives sont un domaine en pleine expansion. En 
outre, le public commence à s'opposer aux effets 
de distorsion des médias sociaux, notamment par 
le biais d’une récente action en justice intentée par 
quatre conseils scolaires canadiens contre des en- 
treprises de médias sociaux, en raison du coût de 
la gestion des conséquences des préjudices causés 
par les médias sociaux (Maharaj, 2024). Et tandis 
que l'interdiction des nouvelles de Meta se pour- 
suit au Canada, les médias redécouvrent des moy- 
ens de communiquer directement avec leur public 
(Larocque, 2023). 

Ce n’est pas la fin. C’est le début. Ensemble, les 
auteurs de ce numéro analysent des problèmes 
fondamentaux, explorent de nouvelles méthodes 
et proposent des solutions concrètes pour l’avenir. 
Leur travail constitue une prise de conscience pro- 
fonde et une réponse collective au fait que le jour- 
nalisme peut et doit être reconstruit. 


Patricia W. Elliott est professeure de journalisme 
d'investigation et communautaire à First Nations 
University of Canada et rédactrice en chef de Facts & 
Frictions. redactrice@faitsetfrictions.ca 
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ARTICLE 


Missed opportunities for community engagement: 
An examination of the government-funded Local 


Journalism Initiative 


Opportunités manquées pour l'engagement communautaire : revue de 
l'impact de l'Initiative de journalisme local financée par le gouvernement 


canadien 
Magda Konieczna and Béatrice Girardin 


ABSTRACT 


This article examines the Local Journalism Initiative 
(LJI), initially a $70-million, five-year program of the 
Canadian government to fund new reporting positions 
in existing newsrooms across Canada, with the goal 
of increasing the amount of civic journalism. Using a 
mixed methods approach, we analyzed the language in 
almost 100 publicly available documents, conducted 
interviews with 11 participants and did a content anal- 
ysis of 240 stories to examine how newsrooms defined 
the news desert they were trying to fill, whether work 
was civically focused and professionally produced, and 
what the LJI tells us about what kind of journalism the 
market can’t fund. In comparing the implementation 
of the program to an emerging set of best practices in 
journalism, we argue that the LJI represents a missed 
opportunity to help newsrooms evolve to better focus 
on the kind of information their communities need. We 
conclude with the one outlier in our sample, a commu- 
nity-access television station, that does make efforts to 
engage its community. 


RESUME 


Cet article examine l'Initiative de Journalisme Local (IJL), 
initialement un programme du gouvernement canadien. Au 
coût de 70 millions dollars sur cinq ans, il a pour objectif 
de financer l’embauche de journalistes dans les salles de 
rédaction à travers le Canada, dans le but d’augmenter le 
volume de journalisme civique. En utilisant des méthodes 
mixtes, nous avons analysé le langage utilisé pour parler 
de l'initiative dans près de 100 documents publics, mené 
des entretiens auprès d’11 participants et procédé à une 
analyse de contenu de 240 articles, le tout dans l’objec- 
tif dexaminer comment les journalistes et rédacteurs 
définissaient les déserts d’information, si le journal- 
isme produit était professionnel et présentait un an- 
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gle civique, et comprendre ce que l’IJL nous dit sur les 
types de journalisme que le marché ne peut pas financ- 
er. En comparant la mise en oeuvre du programme aux 
meilleures pratiques émergentes en journalisme, nous 
concluons que l’IJL représente une occasion manquée 
de concrètement aider les salles de rédaction à évoluer 
pour mieux se concentrer sur les types d'informations 
qui répondent aux besoins de leurs communautés. 
Nous concluons avec une exception identifiée dans no- 
tre échantillon, soit une station de télévision commu- 
nautaire qui fait des efforts pour impliquer sa commu- 
nauté dans la production du contenu. 
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INTRODUCTION 


he financial crisis in journalism has led to a 

range of responses from policymakers, the 
civic space, and the business community. In the 
U.S., much of that response has come in the form 
of philanthropic support—something we’ve seen 
little of in Canada (Lindgren, 2022). Here, we in- 
stead have a government that has long supported 
news production, and has significantly increased 
that support in the last five years. But what are the 
goals of these government interventions? What 
should we expect them to achieve? How do they 
measure up? This article uses a mixed method 
approach to examine the government’s articulat- 
ed goals for one particular intervention, the Lo- 
cal Journalism Initiative. We examine how those 
goals play out, and what we can learn. 

Ultimately, our findings demonstrate that, while 
the government sets out to use the LJI to increase 
journalism that “covers the diverse needs of un- 
derserved communities across Canada” (Canadian 
Heritage, 2020), the program does not offer ade- 
quate direction on how to do so. Instead, and in 
contrast to best practices (Ellis et al., 2022; Wenzel, 
2020), it assumes that newsrooms already know 
how, and that if they haven’t been “cover(ing) the 
diverse needs of underserved communities,” it’s 
something that can be remedied with more fund- 
ing. In this way, the program takes a tradition- 
al approach, funding the hiring of newsworkers 
into existing newsrooms. As such, our data sug- 
gests that the LJI represents a missed opportunity 
to help newsrooms evolve to better focus on the 
kind of information their communities need—ap- 
proaches that might also help make these news- 
rooms more sustainable in the long term. Still, we 
recognize one outlier in our sample—a community 
access television station that does work to engage 
its community, in ways that are perhaps tradition- 
al to that medium, and that could offer lessons to 
the other sites in our sample. 


WHAT CAN AND SHOULD 
GOVERNMENTS DO? 


hroughout the 20th century, many states del- 
egated private companies to ensure access to 
quality information. Still, while we tend to think 


of American journalism as fiercely independent, 
Kreiss and Ananny (2013) argue that even there, 
the government played an essential role in news 
production, through postal subsidies in the 18th 
century that enabled widespread distribution, and 
later through tax exemptions, by permitting joint 
operating agreements that otherwise contravened 
antitrust laws, and by creating the infrastructure 
for broadcast and internet communications (Mc- 
Chesney & Nichols, 2010). 

Today there is growing consensus among schol- 
ars and critics that the market simply cannot pro- 
vide the kind of journalism democracy demands. 
Journalism is a public good, meaning that it ben- 
efits everyone, even those who don’t consume or 
pay for it (Hamilton, 2004). That, coupled with 
high fixed costs, means that true public service 
journalism cannot be adequately supported by the 
marketplace. Like with schools, roads, and librar- 
ies, it makes sense for the government to step in 
(see, e.g., Murschetz, 2019; Konieczna, 2018). 

Still, while the rationale for government support 
for journalism is well-established (if not without 
its critics), figuring out how to provide it has prov- 
en tricky. In Europe, governments have tended 
toward direct subsidies to news organizations, 
despite the challenges they pose to journalistic in- 
dependence (Murschetz, 2019). These subsidies 
have “an in-built bias toward failure,” Murschetz 
argues, because they don’t help to overcome the 
economic crisis at the heart of journalism; can be 
seen to waste taxpayers’ money; do little to sup- 
port innovation in media; and don’t incentivize 
news consumption or satisfaction with journalism 
(Murschetz, 2019). 

The core question, Murschetz argues, is how to 
create these structures in a way that supports ac- 
countability. He offers some best practices: 


e Providing state support within existing in- 
stitutional structures independent from the 
government; 

e Ensuring support is based not just on eco- 
nomic principles but on political, social, cul- 
tural and democratic ones; and 

¢ Offering transparent rules (Murschetz, 2019). 


Pickard (2011) levels a similar argument, noting 
that we need to build “an alternative media infra- 
structure insulated from those commercial pres- 
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sures that, if not caused, at least exacerbated to- 
day’s journalism crisis” (Pickard, 2011, p. 90). 

At the same time, the idea of what journalistic in- 
terventions can achieve has been evolving. When 
the field of nonprofit news started to grow in the 
early 2000s, it was seen as a way of continuing to 
do the good work journalists had long been do- 
ing (Konieczna, 2018). Today, those expectations 
have changed. We see growing support for a more 
community-centered journalism (Wenzel, 2020), 
which recognizes that long-standing journalistic 
norms emerged as a response to market pressures 
and thus aren’t always focused on the needs of 
community members. Given the tools to build a 
more intentional journalistic environment, such as 
philanthropy and government funds, these schol- 
ars argue, we should work with the community to 
provide the information they need (see, e.g., Wen- 
zel, 2020; Ellis et al., 2021). Below we introduce 
the LJI and argue, as scholars of community-cen- 
tered journalism have, that its goal of producing 
journalism that is “relevant to the diverse needs of 
underserved communities across Canada” (Cana- 
dian Heritage, 2020) firstly requires community 
engagement to determine those needs. 


Canada and the Local Journalism Initiative 


The Canadian government has a long history 
of funding media and journalism, in particular 
through the CBC and, more recently, the Canada 
Periodical Fund (which itself replaced older pro- 
grams). These interventions come out of investi- 
gations of the state of journalism, including the 
1970 Davey report, an outcome of Senate hear- 


ings on media ownership. The most recent fed- 
eral committee report examines the erosion of 
local journalism (Standing Committee on Cana- 
dian Heritage, 2017) and led to the government 
announcement in 2018 of $595 million over five 
years to support media. This included the Canadi- 
an journalism labour tax credit (Canada Revenue 
Agency, n.d.), which refunds 25% of the costs of 
hiring journalists at eligible news organizations. 
Also in 2018, the government announced $50 mil- 
lion (later topped up to $70 million) for the Local 
Journalism Initiative, or LJI, (Canadian Govern- 
ment News, 2019), which funds new positions in 
existing newsrooms. (The government has since 
renewed the LJI, with $58.8 million for 2024- 
2027. ) This study focuses on the LJI specifically 
because, as direct cash to news organizations, it is 
the most obvious and transparent measure of gov- 
ernment support for news. 

The Canadian government describes the LJI 
thus: “The Local Journalism Initiative supports 
the creation of original civic journalism that is 
relevant to the diverse needs of underserved com- 
munities across Canada, broadening availabili- 
ty and consumption of local and regional news 
on matters of civic governance” (Canadian Heri- 
tage, 2020). The government defines underserved 
communities as news deserts—“where citizens do 
not have access to journalistic information about 
community issues and institutions because there 
are no daily or community newspapers and oth- 
er media”—or areas of news poverty—“commu- 
nities where there is limited access to journalistic 
content about community issues and institutions 
through existing news media” (News Media Can- 


Table 1: List of Administrator Organizations (News Media Canada, n.d.-a) 


Administrator Organization 


Area covered 


News Media Canada 


English, French and Indigenous print and online news 
media across Canada 


Reseau Presse 


Official language minority written press: French 
newspapers outside Quebec 


Quebec Community Newspapers Association 


Official language minority written press: English 
newspapers in Quebec 


National Ethnic Press and Media Council of Canada 


Ethnic newspapers and media 


Community Radio Fund of Canada 


Community radio 


Canadian Association of Community Television Users and 
Stations (CACTUS) 

-and- 

Fédération des télévisions communautaires autonomes du 
Québec 


Community television 
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ada, n.d.-c). But, it fails to define what it means to 
cover the “diverse needs of underserved commu- 
nities”—a failure that we will argue leads to limita- 
tions in the program. 

To implement the LJI, the government desig- 
nated seven associations, operating across medi- 
um and language, to administer the initiative, to 
avoid the perception of government interference. 
Each of these Administrator Organizations (AOs) 
set up its own application and assessment process 
for news organizations. Journalists can be paid 
up to $60,000 per year and freelancers and proj- 
ect-based work can also be funded. Each news or- 
ganization is responsible for hiring its own report- 
ers, though one AO helps its members with that 
process. 

Despite the arms-length relationship there are 
some government-mandated requirements for re- 
cipients: 

¢ The program funds the hiring specifically of 
professional journalists; 

e These journalists need to produce additional 
content above what was already being pro- 
duced; and 

¢ The stories need to be made available to any 
news organization to republish, including 
those not involved in the LJI. 


The initiative ran as a pilot program from Oct. 
2019 to March 2021, and was renewed for the peri- 
od of April 2021 to March 2024 , and was renewed 
again from 2024-2027. In its inaugural year, the 
initiative funded 342 journalists in 251 newsrooms 
across Canada for 18-month terms (Greenspon & 
Davey, 2021). 


METHODS 


his article uses a mixed methods approach to 

enable examining the LJI from a range of per- 
spectives. We started by collecting publicly avail- 
able documents about the Local Journalism Initia- 
tive to investigate how stakeholders express their 
goals for the program. Putting together the corpus 
of documents was challenging because each stake- 
holder communicates through a different set of 
channels, not all of which are easily searchable. As 
such, the list below represents all the documents 
we were able to find, starting with directly visit- 
ing the websites of stakeholders, followed by web 
searches using the terms “Local Journalism Initia- 
tive,” “Initiative de journalisme local,” and final- 
ly, snowball sampling. Overall, almost 100 docu- 
ments were examined. 

The materials were collected over the winter 
of 2022. Subsequently, a discourse analysis was 
conducted using the grounded theory approach 
described by Strauss and Corbin (1998). The doc- 
uments were examined for recurring themes relat- 
ed to the goals and aspirations for the program. A 
set of codes was developed and defined through an 
iterative process, from the documents to the codes 
and back again, until expressions of goals for the 
LJI were adequately coded and a level of satura- 
tion was reached. We then returned to the list of 
codes, analyzing them in turn to see how they re- 
lated to one another and which were nested under 
the others. 

This method offered insights into how the LJI 
is conveyed and promoted to participants and the 
public by the stakeholders who participate in it 


Table 2: Breakdown of the corpus of documents examined 


Organizations (AOs) 


Stakeholder Number of Information source 
documents 
Government 5 Government LJI website 
Government press releases 
Report of the Standing Committee on Canadian Heritage 
Administrator 67 Organizations’ websites 


Blank application forms to apply for positions to each AO 


News organizations, | 20 
media critics 
Job ads 


Articles about their participation in the LJI (found through the AO portals that 
publish all LJI content) 


Op eds, columns or Tweets about the LJI (found through searching news 
databases, partially through snowball sampling) 
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(with the exception of community members, since 
no documents were located that reflected their per- 
spectives). Still, this approach left many questions 
about how the LJI is actually understood and im- 
plemented across newsrooms. To begin to address 
these shortcomings, we followed up with case 
studies of six news organizations that received LJI 
funding (the case selection process is described in 
detail below). For five of the six case studies, we 
interviewed the LJI-funded reporter and their 
editor or publisher (a loose interview guide is in 
Appendix A). At the sixth site, there were no staff 
reporters—instead, the LJI funds were used for 
freelancers. In that case, we only interviewed the 
editor/publisher. 

We also did a basic content analysis at each case 
study site, randomly selecting 20 stories produced 
by the LJI-funded reporter, and 20 produced in 
the year prior to the period of funding to give us 
a basis of comparison for the LJI-funded content. 
We examined only stories produced by newsroom 
staff, excluding editorials, letters to the editor, 
syndicated content, newswire stories, etc.—which 
in some newsrooms meant we were excluding the 
vast majority of content published, both before 
and during the LJI window. The content analysis 
allows us to examine the degree to which the LJI 
funding achieved its goal of producing local con- 
tent by coding the place in which each story was 
set, and whether it reflected the government’s goal 
of creating “original civic journalism,” and “news 
on matters of civic governance.” The government’s 
LJI documents define civic journalism as report- 
ing that focuses on “the activities of the country’s 
civic institutions (for example, courthouses, city 
halls, band councils, school boards, federal Par- 
liament or provincial legislatures) or subjects of 
public importance to society” (Canadian Heritage, 
2019). As a result, we coded for the number and 
type of governmental institutions mentioned in 
each story. Our codebook is in Appendix B. 


Case selection 


We aimed to choose sites that were very different 
from one another, to capture the scope of the 
LJI nationally, across geography, language, 
Administrator Organization, and medium, and 
across the urban-rural divide. The LJI requires 
organizations to put their stories in a repository, 
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so these were easily accessible—but because we 
wanted to examine pre-LJI content, we were also 
limited to those publications with easily usable 
online repositories of their work. We also needed 
to confirm that staff at the organizations were 
willing to be interviewed. Satisfying all these 
criteria proved difficult. Ultimately, we found six 
appropriate sites: 

Alberta Jewish News, an independent 
newspaper that has covered news and events 
from a Jewish perspective, including Ho- 
locaust education, racism, human rights, 
health, and incarceration, since 1990. AJN 
publishes a newspaper and a website. Their 
LJI funding was administered by the Nation- 
al Ethnic Press and Media Council of Canada; 
The Eastern Graphic, owned by Island 
Press, Limited, a family-owned media com- 
pany that has four newspapers on Prince Ed- 
ward Island. It was founded in 1963 and has 
15 full-time employees. It received LJI fund- 
ing through News Media Canada; 

Focus Media Arts Centre, located in Re- 
gent Park, a historic public housing project 
near downtown Toronto. The non-profit 
centre was founded 30 years ago to counter 
mainstream media narratives of the commu- 
nity. The centre operates in multiple medi- 
ums, including internet radio and TV. It got 
its first LJI position, for a part-time employ- 
ee, in 2020, and last year received a second 
position to work in two nearby communities. 
Focus’s LJI funding came through Canadian 
Association of Community Television Users 
and Stations (CACTUS); 

The Hamilton Spectator, a daily news- 
paper owned by Torstar, a large publisher 
of daily and community newspapers in On- 
tario. The newspaper first hired a reporter to 
fill its LJI role in early 2020, and that same 
reporter’s contract has been renewed ever 
since then. It was funded through News Me- 
dia Canada; 

qathet Living, a 60-page, free communi- 
ty magazine covering Powell River, British 
Columbia, since 2006. The team consists of 
three full-time staff members, and a number 
of contributors each month, and was also 
funded through News Media Canada; and 
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e Le Quotidien, an online, daily, French-lan- 
guage newspaper in the relatively remote re- 
gion of Saguenay—Lac-Saint-Jean in Quebec. 
As of 2020, it is published by the Coopéra- 
tive nationale de l’information indépendante 
press group, a press cooperative. The pub- 
lication has had three cycles of LJI funding 
through News Media Canada, focused on re- 
porting on the region and on youth. 


Examining these cases, and the broader collec- 


tion of publicly available documents about the 
LJI, this study asks the following: 


RQ1. How do the LJI-funded newsrooms 
define the news desert they are working to 
fill? And, what kind of work are they pro- 
ducing to fill those news deserts? 


RQ2. Is the work professionally produced 
and civically focused? 


RQ3. What does the LJI tell us about what 
kind of journalism the market can’t fund? 


Table 3: Diversity of cases across a range of factors 


Alberta Jewish 
News 


Administrator 
Organization 
National Ethnic 


Press and Media 
Council of Canada 


Geographic 
diversity 


West 


Linguistic Rural/Urban* 


diversity 


English Large urban population centre 


Eastern Graphic 


News Media 
Canada 


East 


English Small population centre 


Focus Media Arts 


Canadian 


Central 


English Large urban population centre 


Centre 


Association 


of Community 
Television Users 
and Stations 
(CACTUS) 


News Media Central 


Canada 


Hamilton Spectator 


News Media West 


Canada 


qathet Living 


English Large urban population centre 


English Small population centre 


Le Quotidien News Media Central 


Canada 


French Large urban population centre 


*We used the Statistics Canada classification: large urban population centres (>100,000 residents); medium population centres (30,000 to 99,999 
residents); small population centres (1,000-29,999 residents) (Statistics Canada, 2017). 


FINDINGS 
Conceptualizing and filling news deserts 


RQ1 asked how the funded organizations were 
defining news deserts, and what kind of work 
they were doing to fill them. In documents about 
the LJI, the government defines news deserts as 
“communities where citizens do not have access to 
journalistic information about community issues 
and institutions because there are no daily or com- 
munity newspapers and other media (for example, 
community radio or television). Also, if they (sic) 
are other public or private broadcasters, they do 
not produce local news.” It defines areas of ‘news 
poverty’ as “communities where there is limited 
access to journalistic content about community 


issues and institutions through a daily newspaper 
or public or private broadcaster. Available sources 
of local news—whether a newspaper, a community 
radio station or other media—demonstrate signif- 
icant gaps in coverage due to a lack of capacity” 
(Canadian Heritage, 2019). We see here a sugges- 
tion that a lack of resources (“capacity”) at exist- 
ing news organizations limits how much reporting 
they produce, and that the government can solve 
these gaps with funds that increase the amount 
of journalism. In line with this perspective, one 
of the AOs, the Community Radio Fund of Cana- 
da, describes the initiative as one “which aims to 
increase the production capacity of local news in 
markets with little or no service” (Community Ra- 
dio Fund of Canada, 2020). 
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To that end, the LJI requires recipients to commit 
to producing a certain amount of civic journalism 
above what they were already doing. Each admin- 
istrator organization has its own requirements: 
News Media Canada’s guidelines specify an av- 
erage of five to seven stories a week, for instance 
(News Media Canada, n.d.-b). CACTUS and the 
Fédération des télévisions communautaires auto- 
nomes du Québec note that funded organizations 
need to “work with citizens and local organiza- 
tions” to produce three “civic-function news sto- 
ries (i.e. different topics)” per week and at least 
one, and on average two, hours of “civic-function 
journalism” per week, above what was already be- 
ing produced prior to the LJI funds (The Canadian 
Association of Community Television Users and 
Stations, n.d.). The organizations are also required 
to make their stories available to be republished, 
which can increase the amount of civic journalism 
outside of funded organizations. 

This focus on the amount of journalism is evi- 
dent in essays CACTUS published from funded 
newsrooms: 


e Télé-Soleil noted that it was hard for its di- 
rector, working on her own, to produce in- 
formative content for her community. With 
the LJI money, the station was able to hire a 
journalist who relaunched an existing news 
program and set up a new one, adding that, 
“Without the Local Journalism Initiative, the 
very survival of Télé-Soleil would have been 
compromised, and with it, the very exis- 
tence of news in the eastern region of Haute- 
Gaspésie” (CACTUS, 2021)—a remote county 
in Quebec.’ 

e Regent Park TV similarly noted, “With the 
increased capacity as a result of the Local 
Journalism Initiative funding to report about 
what is happening from within our local com- 
munity, Regent Park TV has gained new im- 
portance to the community and has become 
instrumental in covering stories and issues 
that connect our local neighbourhood with 
events beyond” (CACTUS, n.d.-b). 


To deepen this analysis, we interviewed editors 
and reporters, as well as examining the findings 


from our content analysis. 

Alberta Jewish News 

AJN used the money as a pool from which to pay 
freelancers for the first time. “Before LJI it would 
either be (the editor or the publisher) doing mat- 
ter-of-fact event coverage or we would ask a group 
that’s having an event, ‘could you provide an arti- 
cle for us about why it’s important,” the publisher 
said (personal communication, Oct. 24, 2022). In 
this way, the funding dramatically impacted the 
newsroom and the content it produces. About 90% 
of the stories on AJN’s website came from news- 
wires focused on Israel or Jewish life. As noted in 
our methods section, these stories were not part 
of our analysis; still, they represent most of what 
readers see when they look at the site. In contrast, 
all but one of the LJI stories focused on the Jewish 
communities in Edmonton and Calgary. In other 
words, AJN was able to mobilize the LJI funds to 
significantly increase the amount of local news 
produced. 


Eastern Graphic 

The Eastern Graphic’s application for LJI fund- 
ing identifies rural communities in Prince Edward 
Island as areas of news poverty. All but one of the 
stories in our analysis of content produced by the 
LJI-funded reporter was local. From September 
2021 to March 2022, the LJI reporter didn’t pub- 
lish anything, working instead on a 32-part spe- 
cial series about mental health and addiction after 
the government closed a space frequently used by 
homeless people. PEI’s premier committed more 
funding for methadone treatment and mental 
health after being questioned about the newspa- 
per’s reporting (Lewis 2022). 

Despite this impact, the series violated the terms 
of the LJI set out by the AO working with the East- 
ern Graphic, which requires newsrooms to pub- 
lish five to seven stories a week. The editor said the 
AO contacted him to ask why he wasn’t publish- 
ing—but he wasn’t warned that his funding was in 
danger. When it wasn’t renewed, he got no expla- 
nation but suspects it was a result of his publish- 
ing schedule. He points out that during the time 
of the reporter’s contract, he found an important 
story and decided to use LJI funds to cover it be- 


1- These comments are translated from French by Google Translate and the authors. 
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cause he had no other resources. “That right there 
is small publications. In big corporations you can 
just switch around journalists,” he said (personal 
communication, July 29, 2022). 


Focus Media Arts Centre 

In their application for LJI funding, Focus staff ar- 
gued that their community is underserved by me- 
dia, despite being adjacent to downtown Toronto. 
The Centre notes that the funding allowed it to 
present “stories that might not receive the same 
coverage from mainstream media sources” (CAC- 
TUS, n.d.-c). 

Most AOs use their LJI efforts to increase the 
amount of news produced; CACTUS, the one 
working with Focus, does, too, but also looks for 
reporters to “convene public events and program- 
ming that engage the community in dialog” (CAC- 
TUS, n.d.-c). In interviews we learned that Focus 
worked to engage the community by spending LJI 
funds on a trainer who taught teenagers to pro- 
duce a newscast, and to stream community events 
or public meetings. “The LJI journalists are not 
just there to be journalists but—at least for CAC- 
TUS—the journalists are there to provide support 
for the communities to help with the production,” 
said Focus’s artistic director. “So the LJI journalist 
serves as a resource for community members to 
produce their own content” (personal communi- 
cation, Aug. 9, 2022). 

In contrast to the news content produced with 
the LJI funding, our analysis found that pre-LJI, 
Focus produced little news. We found two fiction- 
al films; a conceptual film about what it’s like to 
have dyslexia; and an African folk tale. There were 
also a few local pieces: two reports on communi- 
ty groups; coverage of community events; a con- 
versation with neighbourhood police officers; and 
footage of a town hall meeting. 


Hamilton Spectator 

The Spectator’s LJI funding was for coverage of 
the electoral district of Haldimand-Norfolk, adja- 
cent to the paper’s existing coverage area. Their 
LJI reporter had been the editor and reporter at 
a weekly newspaper covering the area until it shut 
down. As a result, “there were so many stories 
that come out of there that weren’t being told and 
we didn’t have the resources to dedicate to that, 
because there’s so much going on in our market, 


and having somebody duck in and duck out wasn’t 
doing it justice,” the Spectator editor noted (per- 
sonal communication, Oct. 4, 2022). While the 
funding is literally for covering the electoral dis- 
trict, his coverage has tended to include two ad- 
jacent Indigenous reserves. “It’s a lot of territory 
but I go where the news is, and it could be argued 
the reserves are even more of a news desert than 
Haldimand-Norfolk in terms of attention paid by 
non-Indigenous media,” the reporter said (per- 
sonal communication, Oct. 17, 2022). 

When we examined the Spectator’s coverage, 
the results were very clear: of the 20 randomly 
selected pre-LJI stories, none were set in Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk. Of the 20 LJI stories in our sample, 
all but two were set there. “On other beats, people 
might get pulled off,” the editor said. In contrast, 
the LJI reporter remained in place: “We knew that 
the money was given to us so he could report in 
this area and we were very cognizant of the fact 
that we (can’t) lie and say it’s about this and use 
him as a (general assignment) reporter.” Many of 
his stories get picked up by community newspa- 
pers in the area, which no longer have the resourc- 
es to adequately cover it themselves. One paper in 
particular publishes “almost all” of his stories, he 
said. “Their only reporter in Norfolk is me and I 
don’t work for them” (personal communication, 
Oct. 17, 2022). 


gathet Living 

gathet Living found someone they wanted to hire— 
an 18-year-old member of the Tla’amin Nation, a 
nearby Indigenous community, who had been an 
occasional contributor to the magazine—and ap- 
plied for LJI funds to bring her on. Before this, the 
magazine hadn’t had a full time contributor from 
the Tla’amin Nation and the editor noted that, 
without the funds, they would not have been able 
to hire someone to cover some of the major issues 
of 2021, including the discovery of graves at the 
residential school where many of the Indigenous 
children in the area had been sent (personal com- 
munication, Aug. 10, 2022). Given the reporter’s 
background as a member of the local Indigenous 
community, they were lucky, the editor noted, to 
have her reporting on this and other Indigenous 
issues that year. The LJI-funded stories we exam- 
ined focused heavily on government institutions 
and local issues, with almost all pieces touching 
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those areas. Among the most mentioned insti- 
tutions were the fishing ministry, the local town 
council and elected officials, and the Tla’amin Na- 
tion. 


Le Quotidien 

Le Quotidien had two LJI reporters in the time pe- 
riod we examined. One covered the north of Lac 
St-Jean, an area that is a news desert by virtue of 
its geography, being a two-hour drive from the 
City of Saguenay. The reporter noted that as one 
person, he’s never able to fully cover the area. The 
second was reporting on youth issues in the area, 
focusing on work by young people and issues of in- 
terest to them. She noted that there are few other 
voices writing for this demographic. 


Was the work professionally produced and 
civic-focused? 


RQ2 asks whether the LJI succeeds at the govern- 
ment goal of increasing the professional production 
of civic journalism. The government’s LJI website 
notes, “The Local Journalism Initiative (LJI) sup- 
ports the creation of original civic journalism that 
covers the diverse needs of underserved commu- 
nities across Canada” (Canadian Heritage, 2020) 
and that, “Civic journalism covers the activities of 
the country’s civic institutions (for example, court- 
houses, city halls, band councils, school boards, 
federal Parliament or provincial legislatures) or 
subjects of public importance to society” (Canadi- 
an Heritage, 2019).? A news release adds that the 
funding is specifically for professional journalists: 
“In Budget 2018, the Government announced a 
new investment of $50 million over five years to 
support professional local journalism” (Canadian 
Heritage, 2019b). 

Requirements for applicants illustrate that “pro- 
fessional” might refer to education or work experi- 
ence. For instance, Metroland Media, a large news 
publisher in Ontario, required applicants to have a 
degree or diploma in journalism or a related field, 
and experience writing, taking photos, and shoot- 
ing video (Torstar, n.d.). Further, in a press re- 
lease, an executive from the large chain Postmedia 
noted that, “We’re looking for strong journalists 


who have great narrative skills on multiple plat- 
forms and a proven ability to initiate coverage and 
create contextual features” (Business Wire, 2020). 

In contrast, while CACTUS notes that applicants 
should have a journalism degree or experience 
(The Canadian Association of Community Televi- 
sion Users and Stations, n.d.), it also seeks skills 
including “self motivation and proven ability to 
generate story ideas” and “ability to identify, re- 
search and produce engaging video stories, and to 
convene public events and programming that en- 
gage the community in dialog,” adding that pref- 
erence will be given to applicants with experience 
in community media, production skills, and data 
journalism skills (CACTUS, n.d.-a). The organi- 
zation also offers training on community engage- 
ment. 


Alberta Jewish News 

For the publisher of Alberta Jewish News, a Jew- 
ish perspective was more important than the civ- 
ic focus. Our content analysis found that columns 
about Jewish tradition or writings, both LJI-fund- 
ed and not, tended not to focus on government 
institutions. Some articles about the local Jewish 
community focused on public institutions such as 
hospitals or universities; others focused on pri- 
vate institutions such as Jewish schools or nurs- 
ing homes, and some mentioned no institutions at 
all. The stories published with the LJI funding did 
not demonstrate a significantly greater civic focus 
than those published before the LJI period. How- 
ever, in interviews we learned that before the LJI, 
all stories (except those written by the editor or 
publisher) were submitted by volunteers, usually 
event organizers, and thus did not represent pro- 
fessionally produced journalism. This difference is 
significant but not captured by our content analy- 
sis, which is a limitation of our study. 


Eastern Graphic 

About half the stories produced by the Eastern 
Graphic’s LJI-funded reporter mentioned govern- 
ment institutions. In interviews, we learned that 
one of the editor’s goals was to use the LJI money 
to hold government accountable for a lack of ser- 
vices in rural areas of PEI. The articles mention a 


2 This definition, presumably originating on the government site, is republished across the websites of the AOs. 
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variety of government institutions: the provincial 
Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Justice, and the 
police. 


Focus Media Arts Centre 

As noted above, before the LJI, most of the content 
produced by Focus Media Arts Centre was fiction- 
al or experimental. The LJI-funded content men- 
tioned almost four times more government insti- 
tutions than did the pre-LJI pieces. Still, it seems 
almost unfair to compare the pre-LJI pieces with 
the stories produced using the LJI funding, since 
the pre-LJI content was not news. Interviews offer 
important insights here. 

The LJI-funded staffer was a long-time volun- 
teer before being hired—suggesting perhaps a 
different definition of professional. He noted that 
the centre always had a civic focus, using a social 
justice framework to improve civic engagement, 
even when producing dramas. In other words, the 
civic focus was always there; what the LJI brought 
was the focus on journalism. The artistic director 
noted that an idea or story is civic if it is “an event 
that engages the community and (is) related to is- 
sues or social inclusion, if it’s related to commu- 
nity matters that are relevant to the community” 
(personal communication, Aug. 9, 2022). If the 
centre covered a cultural bazaar, for instance, “it’s 
about the context of empowering the members of 
the low-income community to have employment 
opportunity, income generation opportunity, and 
recognition that they’re there and that organiza- 
tions and institutions in the area should use them,” 
he said (personal communication, Aug. 9, 2022). 


Hamilton Spectator 

The editor at the Hamilton Spectator told us that 
she did not work with a clear definition of civic 
journalism: “I feel like it’s baked in. It’s just a lot 
of the time what we do,” she said, referencing in- 
grained journalistic norms. She noted that when 
they cover stories of civic importance, it’s not be- 
cause they identify them as civic and thus as their 
responsibility; instead, “we just think they’re im- 
portant stories to tell,” (personal communication, 
Oct. 4, 2022). Almost all the Spectator stories we 
examined—both by the LJI reporter and by the 
newsroom in the year before LJI funding—were 
civic focused, with the vast majority mentioning 
multiple government institutions. 


The reporter noted that when he had previous- 
ly worked at the Norfolk County newspaper—now 
a portion of his LJI-funded coverage area—he 
was able to focus more directly on things like city 
council. “When you say civic journalism, the first 
thing that comes to mind is covering council and 
I wish that I could do more of the holding politi- 
cians to account,” he said (personal communica- 
tion, Oct. 17, 2022). Instead, because the position 
covers such a large area, “the role is less about be- 
ing in the weeds of any particular council but more 
farming, economic, COVID that would apply in a 
bigger area.” He sees the civic focus of the posi- 
tion as advocating for people who lack agency. For 
instance, when a detox centre at Norfolk General 
Hospital closed: 


perhaps some other outlets would just 
quote the press release, but in my role I can 
go to people who use the service, and ask 
what it means for them. I can take an extra 
day and bring questions to the hospital and 
keep the topic in the public eye and it can 
be picked up by another outlet, so to me, in 
as unbiased a way as I can, that’s advocat- 
ing for as many people as possible. (person- 
al communication, Oct. 17, 2022) 


gathet Living 

At gathet Living, the topics examined by the LJI 
reporter and before the period of LJI funding are 
similar in terms of their local focus and the topics 
they cover—fishing, hunting and, more broadly, 
the community’s relationship with nature. How- 
ever, the stories written before the LJI less fre- 
quently mention government or civic institutions. 
These content observations were validated by the 
editor, who noted in particular that without the 
LJI reporter the publication would have been less 
able to cover issues such as discoveries of graves of 
children at a government-funded, church-run res- 
idential school where many of the Indigenous chil- 
dren in the publication’s coverage area had been 
sent (personal communication, Aug. 10, 2022). 


Le Quotidien 

At Le Quotidien, our content analysis revealed 
minor upticks in focus on civic institutions by the 
LJI-funded reporters compared to the newsroom 
before the funding came through. The regional re- 
porter was most focused on ministries dealing with 
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agriculture, parks, wildlife, and climate change; 
the youth reporter was more heavily focused on 
high schools and regional colleges. 


What does this tell us about the market for 
news? 


Finally, RQ3 asked what the LJI tells us about the 
kind of journalism the market cannot fund. This 
is, of course, a complex question that is hard to 
examine empirically, because it is unclear what 
data sheds light on it. Still, the LJI offers some in- 
sight: by definition, the LJI-funded positions are 
ones the news organizations perceive that market 
isn’t supporting—and, the newsrooms have made 
an argument for why this is a gap that should be 
funded by a government grant, an argument that 
was accepted by their Administrator Organization. 
As such, the answers to RQ1 and RQ2 can guide 
our inferences. 

Seen this way, the answer to RQ3 was relative- 
ly clear at the Hamilton Spectator—reporting on 
Haldimand-Norfolk had shrunk in recent years, 
and so the Spectator applied for government 
funds to beef it up. “I have a large geographic area 
with different communities. There are former mu- 
nicipalities, and any one of them has had its own 
full paper (at some point) with multiple reporters 
each,” the LJI reporter said. “I have to let go of the 
pressure to cover every single story everywhere, 
but I do as much as I can. It’s trying to fill the news 
desert but I can’t fill the desert myself” (personal 
communication, Oct. 17, 2022). 

The evidence here goes even deeper though. As 
noted above, one requirement of the LJI is that all 
stories be publicly available for other news organi- 
zations to republish. “The LJI funds are support- 
ing local news in Haldimand literally by my news 
being in the (local newspaper there),” the reporter 
noted, because it’s able to republish his work, per 
the requirements of the LJI. One paper in partic- 
ular publishes “almost all of my stuff,” he said. 
“Their only reporter in Norfolk is me and I don’t 
work for them. ... They would never have deigned 
to run a competitor’s article in the past but it’s a 
sign of how everyone’s hobbled” (personal com- 
munication, Oct. 17, 2022). This makes very clear 
that the market has not been funding the amount 
of reporting on the area that editors think it should. 
(Note that one shortcoming of this research is that 
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we are not examining whether audiences feel there 
should be more reporting.) 

In Regent Park, the situation is less clear than at 
the Spectator, since there are plenty of other news 
organizations covering Toronto, and examining 
their content is not within our scope. Here we note 
the Centre uses LJI funds to train teenagers to pro- 
duce a newscast, and to stream community meet- 
ings. This is in line with CACTUS’s description of 
the LJI: “The journalists will co-ordinate teams of 
citizens and local organizations to produce news 
and local information, building news production 
capacity in these underserved communities for the 
long haul” (CACTUS, n.d.-a). Thus, even if some of 
the content is covered by other media, Focus con- 
tributes by training and offering voice to a group 
that is likely underrepresented in other media. 

At the Eastern Graphic, the editor called their 
series on mental health and addiction the most 
impactful work he’s ever done, and noted that the 
newsroom wouldn’t have been able to do it with- 
out the LJI funds. The LJI enabled Alberta Jew- 
ish News to pay writers for the first time, instead 
of being limited to publishing press releases by 
event organizers. qathet Living was able to use the 
money to hire and train a young reporter who was 
a member of the local Indigenous community to 
report from an Indigenous perspective. Through 
this examination we see at least hints of the kind 
of reporting these publications feel is not support- 
ed by the market. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Ihe findings we present above highlight the 

ways in which LJI-funded newsrooms define 
and aim to fill news deserts by producing profes- 
sional and civically-focused news, ultimately fo- 
cusing on the journalism that the market cannot 
produce. Still, despite the fact that the LJI led to 
the hiring of hundreds of journalists and the pro- 
duction of thousands of stories, when compared to 
emerging best-practices around community-cen- 
tered journalism, it is evident that the program is 
ultimately limited in its aims. Advocates of com- 
munity-centered journalism (Ellis et al., 2022; 
Wenzel, 2020) note that journalism that truly fills 
the needs of communities cannot adequately be 
funded by the marketplace. The LJI acknowledg- 
es this, too. But, the community-centered jour- 
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nalism movement argues that mission-focused 
funding sources, e.g. philanthropy and govern- 
ment, should support a community-centered ap- 
proach that works with citizens to figure out what 
kind of information they want and need to make 
their community a better place (Ellis et al., 2022). 
Freed from market constraints, the Canadian gov- 
ernment, too, could develop a mission-focused 
approach to support the production of the kind of 
news community members truly need. Indeed, the 
government rationale for the program suggests 
as much by noting that the goal is to support “the 
creation of original civic journalism that covers 
the diverse needs of underserved communities 
across Canada” (Canadian Heritage, 2020). While 
this wasn’t one of the questions we initially asked, 
throughout our research we did not observe any 
evidence that newsrooms or program administra- 
tors were working to determine the “diverse needs 
of underserved communities across Canada” (Ca- 
nadian Heritage, 2020). This leads to an LJI that 
remains limited in its aims for two reasons. 

First of all, the language around the LJI focus- 
es on the needs of news organizations themselves, 
rather than on serving the needs of communities. 
In a press release, the Department of Canadian 
Heritage noted that recipient organizations will 
be able to hire journalists or do projects “to give 
their news greater visibility in underserved com- 
munities” (Canadian Heritage, 2019). The differ- 
ence here is perhaps subtle, but if we look closely 
we see that the goal is giving “their” news greater 
visibility. What we see here is an industry focus, 
with an emphasis on serving the needs of the news 
organization by making its content more visible, 
as opposed to explicitly serving these already un- 
derserved communities. Other statements are 
more ambiguous, noting for instance that, “The 
objective must be to increase local civic journalism 
in underserved communities (emphasis added)” 
(Canadian Heritage, 2020). It isn’t entirely clear 
whether this statement refers to producing more 
news about underserved communities, for them, 
or merely in them. 

The other shortcoming of the LJI is the govern- 
ment’s focus on the amount of journalism avail- 
able. This is perhaps because this kind of metric is 
easier to quantify—government funding for jour- 
nalism is already controversial, even without the 
government judging the content of local news (see, 


e.g., Scire, 2020; Ho & Ingram, 2018; Dzsurdzsa, 
2021). This means that news organizations that 
attain the quota of stories (five to seven per week 
for those funded by News Media Canada, for in- 
stance) are fulfilling the criteria of the program; 
when the Eastern Graphic’s LJI funding wasn’t 
renewed after the editor decided to respond to 
what he perceived as community needs in a way 
that led to a more sporadic production of content, 
its editor believed it was judged as not being suc- 
cessful in the program. (Note that we don’t know 
why the Graphic didn’t receive LJI funding in the 
subsequent year; we do know, however, that News 
Media Canada was concerned about the regularity 
of the paper’s coverage. The lack of transparency 
around the program is a secondary problem not 
fully examined here.) Indeed, among the editors 
we interviewed, this quota was identified as the 
largest challenge to fulfilling the requirements of 
the program. 

The exception to these shortcomings is the CAC- 
TUS approach to the LJI, which asks newsrooms 
to “convene public events and programming 
that engage the community in dialog” (CACTUS, 
n.d.-a). In response, Focus, the CACTUS-funded 
newsroom examined here, used the LJI funds to 
train teenagers to produce a newscast. Helping 
community members develop skills to collect and 
produce news has long been a goal of commu- 
nity television, but incorporating it into the LJI 
makes this a novel approach, and worthy of fur- 
ther examination to determine whether it could 
be implemented more broadly. Perhaps within the 
CACTUS approach lies the solution to creating a 
stronger, more impactful LJI. While plenty of oth- 
er more engaged approaches may exist, any revi- 
sion to the LJI would do well to start by examining 
the work of the CACTUS-funded organizations to 
assess what they teach us about how to be more 
community-oriented. 

Ultimately, though, we don’t know the impact 
of the LJI on communities. Are they better served 
than they were before the funding? What con- 
cerns do community members have that could be 
addressed through a more community-centered 
journalism—and how do communities that host 
LJI reporters wish that would play out? Future re- 
search should investigate this element of the pro- 
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APPENDIX A 


Loose Interview Script 


Reporter 


How did having LJI funding affect your job on a day-to-day basis? 
Each LJI position was earmarked to cover a particular topic. Do you feel you did a good job of your beat — why 
or why not? 


Editor/Publisher 
The position 


How was the LJI position defined? 

Can we see your funding application for the position, and any reports you sent back to your Administrator 
Organization? 

Why did you specify that you wanted LJI funding for this particular role? Why can’t the market support the 
particular journalism you're trying to fund here? 


How it was implemented 


How did you track the work that was being done? 

Was there a single editor assigning stories? 

What kind of stories fit into the position and what kind didn’t? How did you make that decision? 

The LJI requires the reporters to produce civic journalism — how do you define civic for the purposes of the 
position? 

What are the characteristics of a successful story for your LJI reporter? 

In general, how did you measure whether your newsroom was successful in the program? 


Impact 


Are you happy with how it turned out? Why or why not? 

What worked well about the LJI? 

What challenges did you face? 

What is your sense of the impact in your community? What evidence do you have of that? 
What recommendations do you have for future iterations of the program? 


APPENDIX B 

Codebook 

Headline or Date Reporter Where the story | Government institutions | Non-government institutions 
equivalent for is set named named 

broadcast 
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ARTICLE 


From public deficits to public defects: How 
journalists embraced technocratic explanations for 


the Post-Truth Era 


Des déficits publics aux défauts publics : Comment les journalistes ont adopté des 
explications technocratiques pour l'ère de la post-vérité 


Gordon Katic 


ABSTRACT 


Since 2016, we have been living in what many scholars 
call a ‘post-truth era,’ which is said to be dominated 
by mistrust, misinformation, anti-expert populism, 
and out-right science denial. Usually, this story focus- 
es on technical issues in our information sphere, or 
on the public’s failings. Conversely, I am informed by 
critical approaches in science studies that stress how 
public mis/understanding of science is symptomatic 
of deeper social and political divides between experts 
and publics. In that spirit, this polemical article fo- 
cuses its critical attention on science itself, and more 
specifically the journalists who disseminate their work. 
I conduct an exploratory critical discourse analysis 
on a small selection of the most popular and critical- 
ly-acclaimed journalists of science, research, and ex- 
pertise (including Michael Lewis, Ezra Klein, Ed Yong, 
and others). My analysis reveals an emerging model 
of science communication for the post-2016 era. Ear- 
lier, journalists embraced a public deficit model that 
assumed a deficient public could be paternalistically 
educated towards accepting scientific insights. Today, 
that view is being supplemented (and sometimes sup- 
planted) by something I call the public defect model. 
In this model, journalists see publics as cognitively 
defective, and therefore resistant—if not outright im- 
pervious—to intelligent persuasion. My contributes 
new theoretical insights to the study of science jour- 
nalism. Furthermore, I offer a polemical interven- 
tion against the creeping anti-democratic tendencies 
of some of the most well-respected journalists of our 
time, as well as suggestions for journalists and journal- 
ism educators who wish to combat these tendencies. 
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RESUME 


Depuis 2016, nous vivons dans ce que plusieurs cher- 
cheurs appellent une « ére de post-vérité », qui est cen- 
sée être dominée par la méfiance, la désinformation, 
le populisme anti-expert et le déni pur et simple de la 
science. En général, ce récit se concentre sur les prob- 
lèmes techniques de notre sphère d’information ou sur 
les défaillances du public. À l'inverse, je me réfère aux 
approches critiques des études scientifiques qui soulig- 
nent que la mauvaise compréhension de la science par 
le public est symptomatique de clivages sociaux et poli- 
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tiques plus profonds entre les experts et le public. Dans 
cet esprit, cet article polémique concentre son atten- 
tion critique sur la science elle-méme, et plus particu- 
liérement sur les journalistes qui diffusent leur travail. 
Je mène une analyse exploratoire critique du discours 
sur une petite sélection des journalistes les plus pop- 
ulaires et les plus acclamés par la critique en matière 
de science, de recherche et d’expertise (notamment 
Michael Lewis, Ezra Klein, Ed Yong, et autres). Mon 
analyse met en évidence un nouveau modèle de com- 
munication scientifique pour l’après-2016. Aupara- 
vant, les journalistes adoptaient un modèle de déficit 
public qui supposait qu’un public déficient pouvait être 
éduqué de manière paternaliste dans la fin d’accepter 
les connaissances scientifiques. Aujourd’hui, ce point 
de vue est complété (et parfois supplanté) par ce que 
j'appelle le modèle de défaillance du public. Dans ce 
modèle, les journalistes considèrent les publics comme 
déficients sur le plan cognitif, et donc résistants—voire 
carrément imperméables—a une persuasion intelli- 
gente. Mon article apporte de nouvelles perspectives 
théoriques à l'étude du journalisme scientifique. De 
plus, je propose une intervention polémique contre les 
tendances antidémocratiques rampantes de certains 
des journalistes les plus respectés de notre époque, 
ainsi que des suggestions pour les journalistes et les 
formateurs en journalisme qui souhaitent lutter contre 
ces tendances. 


INTRODUCTION 


O: April 27, 2009, President Barack Obama 
addressed the National Academy of Sciences 
in a widely-celebrated speech. “We are restoring 
science to its rightful place,” he proclaimed, be- 
fore promising “the days of science taking a back 
seat to ideology are over” (PNAS, 2009, p. 9541). 
This declaration, met with a standing ovation, set 
a tone for the era. 

These years marked a period of liberal optimism 
for the status of science and expertise, which 
was also reflected in prevailing journalistic cul- 
tures. Following eight years of the science-deny- 
ing George W. Bush administration (Dickinson, 
2007), many journalists celebrated this new intel- 
ligent President—he was “science-savvy” (Scott & 
Kaplan, 2016), a self-proclaimed “nerd in chief” 
(Buchanon, 2016) “making science cool” (Wired 


Staff, 2009). Additionally, journalists were already 
increasingly turning to experts and scientists in 
their own work (Albæk, Christiansen, & Togeby, 
2003), and emerging genres of expert-driven jour- 
nalism (like explainer journalism, data journal- 
ism, fact-checking, and the broader interpretive or 
contextual turn) came to define the era (Barnhurst, 
2014; Barnhurst & Mutz, 1997; Bielik & Višňovský, 
2021; Fink & Schudson, 2014; Graves, 2016). This 
period looked something like a return to what Hal- 
lin (1992) called the “high modernism” of journal- 
ism (p. 16). Journalistic modernism shares char- 
acteristics with other modernisms, according to 
Hallin, because it exhibits “confidence that profes- 
sionals and intellectuals could rise above social di- 
visions and contradictions to produce knowledge 
of universal validity” (2006, para. 1). 

However, we already know that this story does 
not have a happy ending. The year 2016 marked 
the emergence of the so-called post-truth era. We 
no longer live in the modernist optimism of 2009; 
we live in an anxious world of misinformation, 
mistrust, and ‘alternative facts.’ Today, significant 
portions of the population even deny the basic 
facts of the COVID-19 pandemic. By now, there 
are shelves full of books documenting the public’s 
anti-expert, anti-science, post-truth turn (see for 
instance, Hotez, 2023; Kakutani, 2018; Nichols, 
2017). At least, that is the typical story. 

This polemical article tells a different story. If 
there are post-truthers, I will argue that it is not 
only the public; a certain kind of journalist is em- 
bracing their own version of post-truth politics. 
The post-2016 era seems to have soured their op- 
timism, undermining the hope they have (or had) 
for the power of facts, experts, and intelligent per- 
suasion. However, instead of embracing a more 
nuanced understanding of scientific reason, these 
journalists embraced a less nuanced understand- 
ing of public reason. Put simply, they told a simple 
story of public irrationality. 


Overview of argument 


First, I review scholarly literatures to build a theo- 
retical grounding for my case. I draw heavily from 
a multi-disciplinary area sometimes placed under 
the umbrella of science studies. Broadly, these 
perspectives suggest that public mis/understand- 
ing of science is shaped by deep social and political 
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tensions. Second, the body of my article conducts 
a critical discourse analysis of a small sample of 
prestigious journalists. In their works, I observe 
a persistent fixation with certain strands of so- 
cial science research that suggest limits to human 
rationality. Through this, I theorize an emerging 
model of science journalism in the post-truth era. 
I label this the public defect model, since it con- 
structs a public that is supposedly incapable of ap- 
preciating scientific information due to ingrained 
defects of mind. Third and finally, I close with 
some suggestions for journalists and educators. 


LITERATURE REVIEW & THEORETICAL 
GROUNDING 


“Crisis invites self-appraisal”: Post-Truth as 
misinformation, or moral indictment? 


Vs might interpret our moment as the 
result of thorny technical problems that plague 
our information systems, and the pseudo-populist 
influencers that exploit those systems. However, 
they might also take this moment as an oppor- 
tunity to engage in a critical introspection about 
the nature of epistemic authority in a democratic 
society. In 1942, Robert K. Merton, the influen- 
tial sociologist of science, advocated this strategy. 
“An institution under attack must re-examine its 
foundations, restate its objectives, and seek out its 
rationale,” argued Merton, because “crisis invites 
self-appraisal” (Merton, 1974, p. 265). 

The field of science studies has long been doing 
the hard work of scientific self-appraisal. This in- 
terdisciplinary area (which includes the philoso- 
phy, history, and sociology of science) critically ex- 
amines the social and political factors that inform 
the production, dissemination, and reception of 
scientific knowledge. For example, scholars have 
explored: the socio-cultural divides between ex- 
perts and communities (Irwin and Wynne, 1996); 
epistemic injustices (Fricker, 2007) and gendered 
inequalities in science (Longino, 1990); the ne- 
glected value of standpoints (Harding, 2004), sit- 
uated knowledges (Haraway, 1988), and lay/activ- 
ist expertise (Epstein, 1996); the commodification 
of science (Radder, 2019), as well as corporate and 
military influence (Rohde, 2013; Sismondo, 2018; 
Schmalzer, Chard & Botelho, 2018); clashes over 
scientific values, both in science and between sci- 
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ence and the public (Douglas, 2009; Goldenberg, 
2021; Kitcher, 2011); and underlying tensions of 
modernity produced by the creeping authority of 
inscrutable expert systems (Eyal, 2019; Giddens, 
1991; Habermas, 1985a, 1985b). 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to explicate 
this diverse range of views, attend to the import- 
ant differences between them, or discuss objec- 
tions. For instance, there are strong versions of 
this research that have been condemned as out- 
right epistemic relativism (Sokal & Bricmont, 
1998; Sokal, 2008), but I do not subscribe to the 
strongest versions. I gesture to this research to ad- 
vance a more modest claim: science is a social en- 
terprise that does not uncomplicatedly arrive at a 
cumulative set of objective truths. Rather, science 
is a collective enterprise imbued with politics, and 
therefore open to political contestation. On this 
reading, we cannot simply return to “truth” in the 
face of “post-truth,” but instead we must author 
a more humble, inclusive, democratic, and plural- 
istic science. Therefore, my theoretical perspec- 
tive reframes controversies over scientific facts as 
symptomatic of deeper social and political divides. 

To that end, the field of science communica- 
tion has suggested more democratically-minded 
models, including highlighting diverse forms of 
expertise, and encouraging two-way dialogue be- 
tween scientists and publics (Brossard & Lewen- 
stein, 2009; Secko, Amend, & Friday, 2013). These 
emerging models are in contrast to earlier models 
that only stressed one-way dissemination. In the 
literature, mere one-way dissemination of scien- 
tific expertise is almost universally disparaged as 
the public deficit or informational deficit model 
of communication. All journalists would recog- 
nize this style of reporting. Deficit-style reporting 
simply disseminates scientific knowledge, e.g. per- 
haps in a compelling infographic, or a simple news 
report describing a scientific paper. However, crit- 
ics argue that this style of communication is both 
empirically ineffective and ethically problematic, 
since it constructs a supposedly deficient public 
that must be educated (Scheufele, 2022; Simis et. 
al, 2016; Suldovsky, 2016). Of course, all journal- 
ism must have some deficit-thinking; it is impos- 
sible to inform audiences about science without 
assuming they lack some information. As with any 
ideal type, it is a question of degree. Does the jour- 
nalist predominantly focus on disseminating the 
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wonders of scientific knowledge, or does some- 
thing else emerge in the work? 


Little conceptual clarity: Science journalism 
education wrestles with a post-deficit world 


Do science journalism educators transcend the 
deficit model? Reviewing the literature on this sub- 
ject, it is hard to make definitive conclusions. Ar- 
ticles often begin with an admission that the field 
is new, and there is minimal research (Wormer, 
2019; Mulder, Longnecker, & Davis, 2008; Dudo, 
Besley, & Yuan, 2021). Scholars have also noted 
that most programs are overwhelmingly practical, 
lacking conceptual clarity over basic objectives 
(Baram-Tsabari & Lewenstein, 2017). Dornan’s 
(1990) early polemic concluded that the views of 
science communication are naive, crudely posi- 
tivist, and dominated by the interests of scientif- 
ic authorities. Nelkin’s landmark Selling Science 
(1995) makes similar types of claims. However, 
more recent reviews of science communication 
programs demonstrate that times have changed. 
Programs now boast a widening diversity of goals 
(Baram-Tsabari & Lewenstein, 2017). Yet, it is 
not clear how programs serve them. For instance, 
Mulder et. al.’s (2008) review of 19 programs from 
16 different countries observes that all suggest 
transitioning away from the deficit model, but per- 
haps only superficially. Only about half ever raise 
any questions regarding the social aspects of sci- 
ence (p. 282). 

Further, there is little evidence that trainers in 
North American science communication programs 
offer meaningful support for two-way dialogue 
(Yuan et. al., 2017), or for addressing structural 
inequalities (Dudo et. al., 2021). However, this 
research is difficult to parse because studies often 
collapse different types of programs. For instance, 
Wormer (2019) observes that there is a tenden- 
cy to mix science journalism programs (as in, for 
journalism students), with science communication 
programs (as in, for educators, scientists, and PR 
professionals) (p. 447). For our purposes, it would 
be helpful to read a contemporary review that fo- 
cussed exclusively on ideals of science journalism 
as they are taught in North American journalism 
schools, especially as they relate to questions of 
public distrust or misunderstanding of science. 
As far as I can tell, no such review exists. There- 


fore, it remains difficult to reach conclusions. In 
the end, despite some promising developments, it 
would be premature to celebrate the arrival of a 
more critical and democratically-minded science 
journalism education. 


“Servant and guardian of institutions”: The 
press as protector and promulgator of expert 
knowledge 


Perhaps deficit thinking is simply baked into the 
profession. Scholars of journalism often stress 
that the media has an affinity for expertise be- 
cause contemporary journalistic norms grew out 
of the Progressive Movement, which had a partic- 
ular vision of expert-managed democracy (Gans, 
1979/2004; Schudson, 2001; Tuchman, 1978). 
For example, Walter Lippmann (1922/1997), 
one of the most influential journalists of the 20th 
century, famously argued that experts must rule. 
Here, the press is merely a “servant and guardian 
of institutions,” not an organ to support direct de- 
mocracy (Lippman, p. 229). Lippman’s anti-dem- 
ocratic view might be labelled technocratic (Akin, 
1977) or even epistocratic (Brennan, 2017), since 
it embraces the rule of capable managers or a 
learned intellectual elite. In response to Lippman, 
John Dewey (1927/2016) favoured participatory 
democracy, in which research could inform a vi- 
brant public sphere. For those following Dewey’s 
pragmatic vision, emphasis is placed on develop- 
ing the public’s deliberative capacities, and then 
democratizing elite institutions so that their pri- 
orities are grounded in that deliberation (see also, 
Habermas, 1985a, 1985b; Kitcher, 2011; Lasch, 
1996). 

If we think carefully about the implications of 
these competing visions, we see that they must re- 
flect different visions of journalistic practice: one 
brings experts to the public, while the other brings 
the public to the experts. In contemporary journal- 
ism in the United States and Canada, which model 
reigns? It is impossible to make any grand claims 
about something so vast and heterogeneous, espe- 
cially in a short article. However, the next section 
will review a journalism that looks much closer to 
Lippman’s anti-democratic vision, with some im- 
portant additions to account for emerging psycho- 
logical research. 
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RESEARCH QUESTIONS & METHOD 


Critical discourse analysis as social and 
political theory 


| eee journalistic epistemologies through 
journalistic work. My method is informed loose- 
ly by critical discourse analysis (CDA), especially 
following Fairclough (1995; 2013). This involves 
three levels of analysis: text, discursive practice, 
and social practice. First, at the level of text, I look 
closely at the arguments, as well as the wording, 
metaphors, and grammar. Second, the level of dis- 
cursive practice refers to how text is produced and 
consumed; this involves intertextual analysis (e.g., 
who is quoted or excluded), as well as surmising 
how the text might be interpreted. Third, I analyze 
the text with respect to a wider set of social rela- 
tions and epistemological theories. The goal is to 
see how discourse both shapes and reflects its wid- 
er world. However, some have critiqued or revised 
CDA because they feel it focuses too closely on text 
and struggles to link to a wider context (Carvalho, 
2008; Jorgensen & Philips, 2002). In response, 
my approach leans towards the social theory as- 
pects of the method. I situate journalistic work in 
its political moment, and then use the work to the- 
orize emerging models of science communication. 
My research asks: 


RQ: Is the ‘public deficit’ model present in 
post-2016 discourses of leading journalists 
of science, research, and expertise? Alter- 
natively, do they shift, supplement, or even 
supplant that model? 


RQ2: What political and epistemological 
relations are suggested by these discours- 
es? Specifically, how is the role of expert, 
journalist, and public reconstructed by 
these journalists? 


Sampling and analysis 
My sample is more impressionistic than systemat- 
ic, but it is not indiscriminate. I sought journalists 


that are discourse- or genre-defining, or can at least 
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be seen as plausible indicators of certain kinds of 
elite journalistic cultures. In particular, I had in 
mind journalists who exhibited the kind of jour- 
nalistic modernism I described earlier. Put simply, 
I gravitated towards those that are (or were) de- 
fined by being optimistic about experts. All jour- 
nalists were U.S.-based, and from liberal-leaning 
venues known for their detailed coverage of sci- 
ence, research, and expertise. To be included, they 
also had to meet the following basic criteria: have 
wide public reach, work at prestigious outlets, and 
routinely report on expertise. I define expertise 
here ecumenically, including both science journal- 
ism and social science-focused journalism. Then, I 
reviewed a wide range of their work, primarily re- 
lated to either Donald Trump and the 2016 election 
or to the COVID-19 pandemic. Additionally, some 
offered broader and more conceptual readings of 
expertise and anti-expert populism, both pre- and 
post-2016. From this large set of work, I pulled out 
a smaller set for closer analysis. I focussed espe- 
cially on longer pieces that grasp towards a theory 
or guide to emerging political and informational 
challenges over science and expertise. 

Readers should keep in mind that a small criti- 
cal discourse analysis simply cannot support any 
definitive claims about the entire industry. It also 
cannot even support the more limited claim that 
some new model defines every reporter at ev- 
ery outlet cited here, or even that all pieces ever 
produced by each of these individual journalists 
follows the model precisely. At most, such a sam- 
ple can only suggest emerging strands of think- 
ing. More ambitious claims would require a more 
comprehensive analysis, perhaps with certain 
quantitative measures, supplementary interviews, 
or ethnographic investigations. However, such 
an analysis would only be possible once scholars 
had some theoretical clarity about what precisely 
they are measuring. This exploratory paper grasps 
towards that critical first step. Through a close 
reading of a small sample, we can reveal emerg- 
ing journalistic discourses, and theorize how those 
discourses relate to established theoretical models 
offered by science communication scholars. 

Table 1 outlines the journalists I looked at, the 
particular work I analyze most closely, and why I 
found that work significant. 
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Table 1: Sample of Critical Discourse Analysis 


Format / Outlet Significance & Context 


Moneyball: The Art of Prestigious longform journalist offers pre-2016 
Winning an Unfair Game | allegory for the scientific method, capturing a 
(2003/2004) period of journalistic modernism. 

The Undoing Project: A | Revises Moneyball, introduces research on limits 
Friendship That Changed | of cognition that also informs the journalism to 
Our Minds (2016) follow in this critical analysis. 


Michael Lewis 


EP1: Six Levels Down 


(2022) 
Podcast episode 


from Against the 


Rules, Season 03 (2022) 


EP3: Field of Ignorance 


Theory of post-truth politics, builds on cognition 
research to explain why expertise is maligned. 


EP4: Respect the 
Polygon (2022) 


Why We’re Polarized Top explainer journalist from Vox.com offers 
Ezra Klein Book 
(2020) explanation for populism and political polarization. 


Podcast from On Breaking News 


the Media 


Brooke 
Gladstone 


Consumer's Handbook: 
Vaccine Edition (2021) 


Top media criticism venue offers guide to 
understanding COVID-19 news. 


Ed Yon Magazine article, Why the Coronavirus Is | Pulitzer Prize-winning science journalist offers 
g The Atlantic So Confusing (2020) guide to understanding COVID-19 news. 


Coronavirus: Was It 


Wendy 
Zuckerman 


Podcast from 


Science Vs Coronavirus: Will 


Made in a Lab? (2020) 


#1 US-ranked science podcast conducts forceful 
debunking of COVID-19 “conspiracy theories” 


Chloroquine Save Us? 


(2020) 


How a Tennessee Nurse 


Podcast from, 
Tiffany Dover is 
Dead (Rebroadcast 
on On the Media) 


Campaign (2022) 


ON DEFICITS AND DEFECTS: 
SHIFTING JOURNALISTIC 
EPISTEMOLOGIES PRE- AND 
POST- 2016 


“Our entire society is like baseball”: Michael 
Lewis’s field of ignorance 


ichael Lewis is one of the most important 

longform journalists of our era, often re- 
garded as being an innovator of ‘the New New 
Journalism’ (Boynton, 2007). Like the earlier New 
Journalism, Lewis’s work combines the narrative 
tools of fiction writing with investigative and ex- 
planatory journalism, first-person reportage, and 


Unwittingly Became 
the Face of an Anti-Vax 


Respected disinformation reporter’s year- 
long investigation to understand the nature of 
movements against COVID-19 vaccine. 


social analysis and critique. However, this newer 
variety is said to be more journalistically rigorous, 
and less prone to the lurid excesses of the origi- 
nal New Journalism (see, for instance, Thompson, 
1971/2010). 

Lewis is a prolific author with many bestselling 
books, including a few—Moneyball (2003/2004), 
Blindside (2007), The Big Short (2015)—that were 
adapted into hit movies. He is especially relevant 
here not only because of his popularity, but be- 
cause of his conceptual focus. His work deals ex- 
tensively with the nature of expertise and how it 
is (mis)understood within complex systems, from 
the financial industry, to sports, to the adminis- 
trative state. Essentially, Lewis offers the closest 
thing to a journalistic theory of science and exper- 
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tise. As we shall see, that theory has been influen- 
tial to many in the industry. Therefore, I devote 
the most substantial portion of my review to his 
work. 

Most recently, his podcast series Against the 
Rules (hereafter ATR) devoted its third season to 
the topic of expertise, entitled “The Ballad of Ex- 
pertise.” In the first episode of that season (2022a), 
Lewis articulates his theory of journalism: 


All my books are the same in one crude 
way. I start knowing very little about the 
subject. I go find actual experts...but pret- 
ty much everything I know . .. is from the 
people I’ve written about. They are the ex- 
perts. I’m just a guy who writes books about 
them. (2:01) 


His hit book Moneyball (2003/2004) is about 
how experts revolutionized baseball strategy 
through the use of advanced analytics. Lewis ar- 
gues that their new statistics better captured the 
value of baseball players, and that the folk wisdom 
of managers, sports writers, and die-hard fans was 
suboptimal—often, just flat-out wrong. He likens 
the ensuing conflict between baseball tradition- 
alists and baseball quants as a kind of “religious 
war,” with the traditionalists being compared to 
creationists who are fighting against reason (pp. 
291-298). However, for Lewis, Moneyball is not 
really about baseball; Moneyball is an allegory 
for the ability of science to cut through prejudice. 
Lewis writes that the story is about “how an unsci- 
entific culture responds, or fails to respond, to the 
scientific method” (p. xiv). Later, in ATR, Lewis 
further extends the Moneyball allegory, claiming 
that it should be read as emblematic of our wider 
political struggle with expertise. “Our entire so- 
ciety is like baseball was when I wandered in to 
write a book about it,” Lewis claims (2022b, 2:51). 
If our entire society is like pre-Moneyball baseball, 
this suggests that our political interests and values 
are like unscientific cultural prejudices. Further, 
it suggests that there exists some unappreciated 
class of experts that have the objectively correct 
answers. Like the Moneyball-inspired baseball 
manager selecting the statistically-optimal game- 
plan to improve the team’s win probability, the 
Moneyball-inspired policymaker strives for the 
optimal policy position to address social problems. 

This analogy is not a hypothetical one; it is al- 


most certain that there are Moneyball-inspired 
policymakers, because Moneyball was a sensation 
far beyond baseball. In the third episode of ATR 
(2022b), Lewis documents how it became a kind 
of shorthand for a new way of doing things, with 
journalists speaking of a “Moneyball for...” basi- 
cally everything, including policing, financial anal- 
ysis, political punditry, and more (2022b, 23:56). 
Without this book, we might not have had Nate 
Silver’s 538.com (Silver was a quantitative base- 
ball analyst turned political pollster and commen- 
tator). In ATR, Silver makes the line from baseball 
to politics plain once again: “Hey look, we built 
an audience for this in baseball. And so, politics 
is still in the stone age [emphasis added], and so 
there must be a kind of audience for this in politics 
too,” says Silver (2022c, 15:22). There could be no 
clearer an expression of the public deficit view: 
quantitative knowledge is seen as literally bringing 
science and reason to a backward place—a place so 
backward, we might as well call it “the stone age,” 
as Silver does of politics, or “barbarism” as Lew- 
is does of pre-Moneyball baseball (2004, p. 274). 
Still, there is undeniably optimism here. Lewis 
and Silver truly believed that expertise could en- 
lighten. Notably, Moneyball ends by demonstrat- 
ing how quantitative ideas spread throughout the 
league. Despite some resistance, the baseball ex- 
perts eventually got their way. 


“A connoisseur of man’s limitations”: Public 
defects and the undoing of popular reason 


Post-2016, Lewis’ work takes a subtle but important 
turn. Instead of triumphant portraits of modernist 
experts bringing Enlightenment, he becomes even 
more focussed on how those experts are resisted. 
The transition is encapsulated in Lewis’ Undoing 
Project (2016). Lewis’ introduction suggests that 
the book is almost like a spiritual sequel to Mon- 
eyball, which, after 2016, Lewis sees as almost na- 
ive. He points to a review from Richard Thaler and 
Cass Sunstein that Lewis reads as “both generous 
and damning” (p. 17). The review is generous be- 
cause they recognize Lewis identified inefficiencies 
in baseball, but it is damning because they argue 
Lewis fails to ask why those inefficiencies persist- 
ed for so long. Their answer, inspired by the work 
of Amos Tversky and Daniel Kahneman (see for 
instance Tversky & Kahneman, 1974; Khaneman, 
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2013/2011), is that these are hard-wired defects 
of human reason. Tversky and Kahneman, known 
for their work in cognitive psychology and behav- 
ioral economics, revealed a number of powerful 
cognitive heuristics and biases that undermined 
the neoclassical model of the rational, utility-max- 
imizing homo economicus. These ideas are the fo- 
cus of the Undoing Project, which is effectively a 
book undoing human reason. Lewis documents a 
range of cognitive shortcomings that are likely fa- 
miliar to the reader now (confirmation bias, prim- 
ing, various heuristics, etc.). 

These ideas also animate several episodes of 
Against the Rules. A close listening of the podcast 
episode “Respect the Polygon” (Lewis, 20220) il- 
lustrates most clearly how psychological explana- 
tions are mobilized by Lewis to explain public dis- 
trust of science. The protagonist is James Spann, a 
meteorologist who offers tornado warnings. How- 
ever, the public is hostile to Spann. In the episode, 
as in much of Lewis’ work, this public is mostly 
imagined—never spoken with directly. Here, they 
are only represented by Spann reading mean 
tweets: 


SPANN: You cost the people in the state 
millions of dollars by your [expletive redact- 
ed], poor [expletive redacted] forecasts! 


SPANN: James, you’re the worst meteo- 
rologist I’ve ever layered [sic] my eyes on. 
Or you have the worst luck at predicting 
the weather. I think it’s time to step down, 
brother!” (2022c, 8:05-8:42) 


To explain this anger, Lewis claims our minds 
crave certainty and have trouble dealing with 
Spann’s probabilistic knowledge. Since the time of 
fleeing lions on the savannah, we are hard-wired 
to reject probabilistic knowledge, as our minds 
crave a “simple answer rooted in our experience, 
or some story we've heard,” concludes Lewis 
(31:42). The core claim here is presented without 
serious evidence. In fact, the scholarly research in 
science communication is decidedly mixed. There 
is reason to believe publics are comfortable with 
scientific uncertainty, or only marginally affected 
(Retzbach & Maier, 2015). Like his imagined pub- 
lic, Lewis does not carefully evaluate the evidence; 
he only offers simple answers from stories he has 


heard, this one from an aggrieved weatherman. 

In the end, what is Lewis’ revised view of this 
post-2016 public? This public is not suffering from 
a lack of good information (the deficit view), they 
are instead intrinsically incapable of understand- 
ing the information that is presented to them. The 
more radical reading, not considered here, is that 
this public may have some justified resentments 
that make Spann and other experts suspect; per- 
haps the public ignored warnings because they 
have been historically burned by their media, their 
experts, and their government. For instance, per- 
haps they mistrust the mainstream media for its 
various failures during the Iraq War, the financial 
crisis, or the opioid epidemic. Whatever the case, 
an honest assessment would go beyond individu- 
alized conceptions of faulty risk assessment; an 
honest assessment would think critically about 
the context that informs how a media message 
is read by its recipient in their particular con- 
text. However, that kind of sociological empathy 
is missing here. In Lewis’ ballad of expertise, the 
poor expert is quite literally just a misunderstood 
hero. He suggests that Spann’s viewers should be 
overwhelming him with “hailstorms of gratitude, 
hurricanes of appreciation, tornadoes of awe—but 
that’s not the weather he now lives in,” followed 
by the mean tweets quoted earlier (2022c, 7:49- 
8:04). Perversely, tornado-ravaged victims be- 
come the tornados in Lewis’ discourse. 


“Immune to truth:” Ezra Klein and the limits of 
explainer journalism 


Ezra Klein, co-founder of the enormously success- 
ful “explainer’ website Vox.com, shares similar 
interests, and similar trajectories. Just like 538’s 
Nate Silver, Klein is heavily influenced by Lewis’ 
work. Using a Google search into Vox, one can find 
dozens of articles referencing Lewis. 

When Klein co-founded Vox, the introducto- 
ry video asserted that Vox was an effort to help 
readers understand the news, and that if readers 
misunderstood “that failure was 100% on us as 
writers, that is entirely our fault” (Vox, 2014). Yet, 
Klein’s own writing quickly turns the blame out- 
ward. In one article, he asserted that politics was 
“making us stupid,” documenting Dan Kahan’s 
research that purports to show that our political 
identities “short-circuited” intelligence and make 
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us resist factual information (Klein, 2014, para 
13). One is left asking the obvious question: if we 
are impervious to reasoned explanation, why do 
explainer journalism? 

In Klein’s Why Were Polarized (2020), he dou- 
bles down on his self-defeating pessimism. Nota- 
bly, the book is introduced as an explanation for 
the results of the 2016 election. Klein’s primary 
explanation is to bombard the reader with brief 
summaries of an enormous range of experimen- 
tal psychology, behavioral economics, and evo- 
lutionary biology. All this evidence is marshalled 
towards arguing one basic point: voters are stu- 
pid. Klein claims that voters are pulled magnet- 
ically to their parties because those parties are 
exquisitely tuned to our psychological disposi- 
tions, the biology of our political differences, and 
our insurmountable group affinities and cultural 
prejudices. To make this case, he gestures to the 
instincts supposedly encoded in our brains since 
the time we were hunter-gatherers (p. 61). In the 
end, we are effectively “locked in” by our nature, 
and virtually no information will change us (p. 10). 
Ironically, in the face of Trumpism, this self-styled 
wonk completely discards the epistemic founda- 
tions of his craft, and much else. In the end, we are 
left with the most regressive portrait of humanity: 
humans are beasts governed by natural and im- 
mutable characteristics, and therefore in need of 
wise policy wonks and careful expert managers. As 
we move forward, we shall see that these kinds of 
psychological ideas animating Lewis’ and Klein’s 
technocratic discourse continually re-emerge in 
other reporting. 


Interlude: Theorizing the public defect model 


I am not the first to recognize this emerging fas- 
cination with the public’s supposed irrationality. 
For instance, Goldenberg (2021) demonstrates 
how these same research ideas have been espe- 
cially influential in media portrayals of vaccine 
hesitancy (pp. 41-42). At this juncture, it is worth 
mentioning that some of this research is now be- 
ing critically re-examined in light of psychology’s 
replication crisis. Many headline findings about 
cognitive biases and heuristics have been shown to 
be overstated or not be replicable, likely because 
researchers simply tortured their data to produce 
exciting results and filed away efforts that failed 
(see Kim, 2019). More recently, a New Yorker in- 
vestigation examines how two luminaries of the 
field may have even falsified data (Lewis-Kraus, 
2023). Regardless of these methodological con- 
cerns, we might still accept the basic directions of 
these insights. However, even then, Goldenberg 
(2021) has argued that the research does not ne- 
cessitate a totalizing picture of human irrational- 
ly, as is commonly suggested in media accounts. 
Rather, she argues it merely invites us to also at- 
tend to the deeper social and political relations 
that inform our understanding of science (pp. 41- 
70). However, if we reject Goldenberg’s invitation, 
what does science communication become? 

I argue that a public defect model emerges. In 
this model, journalists abandon the modernist 
optimism of the deficit model. Table 2 constructs 
these as two ideal types. In the sections that fol- 
low, I elaborate on these characteristics. 


Table 2: Deficits vs. Defects 


Public Deficit Model of Science Public Defect Model of Science Communication 
Communication 
Humble purveyor of expert knowledge | Investigator and corrector of public shortcomings 


Expert is: Unproblematic provider of truth Imperfect provider of truth, but self-aware enough to 
correct imperfections 
Public is: Uneducated and deficient, but Cognitively defective, and therefore uneducable 
reasonable and therefore educable 
Journalistic Explainer and data journalism, fact- Amateur information scientist, debunker, exposer of 
genres: checking, research dissemination misinformation and conspiracy 
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“The great waiting room of science”: On the 
media’s self-defeating science journalism 


WNYC’s On the Media (hereafter OTM) provides 
a useful case study in how the contradictions be- 
tween defects and deficits are navigated. This ra- 
dio show and podcast is one of the leading venues 
for media criticism and analysis in the U.S. I re- 
viewed all their episodes since the emergence of 
COVID-19 that dealt with the emerging science. 
One pertinent example is an April 2021 episode. 
Following a controversy with the Johnson & John- 
son vaccine, OTM published a “Breaking News 
Consumer’s Handbook” for vaccine stories (OTM, 
2021). This is part of a recurring series of media 
literacy guides OTM publishes. 

To open, host Brooke Gladstone claims we are 
all “in the great waiting room of science,” as vac- 
cines emerge (OTM, 2021, 3:00). This reinforces 
the deficit-style view that scientists stand apart 
and disseminate their innovations to the rest of 
us. In truth, the public is not “waiting” for vaccine 
science; it would be more accurate to say that vac- 
cines are being publicly-constructed, since they are 
publicly-funded, distributed, regulated, patented, 
and negotiated. Instead of attending to those po- 
litical questions, OTM tells us to simply wait. 

While we wait, we are offered a math lesson. 
Gladstone explains how to understand the num- 
bers about vaccine risks. Here, the discourse is 
thoroughly statistical: the audience is told to “do 
the math,” and the math is explained (OTM, 2021, 
4:69). Yet, as the episode moves from deficit into 
defect, we are told about cognitive defects that 
make our individual statistical assessments faulty. 
Her guest claims that humans are bad at judging 
risks because we have an “illusion of control,” 
gesturing to psychological research that I have al- 
ready discussed here (9:31). This public is driven 
by inarticulate feelings which Gladstone describes 
curiously as “floating like vapor in the air” (11:27). 

To be certain, this podcast ‘handbook’ on vac- 
cine science does involve scientific dissemina- 
tion, as the deficit model would have us do. Yet, 
the inclusion of the defect model’s assumptions 
undercuts the enterprise. I wonder if the episode 


is almost designed to be dizzying. The 20-minute 
story includes no less than 10 main points, each 
summarizing a large range of research and statis- 
tics—a torrent of information, with no affective 
storytelling techniques. In the end, OTM seems 
unconvinced that their audience can understand 
what is presented to them. Gladstone’s last piece 
of advice is that we “either pay really close atten- 
tion to vaccine news, or not much at all. If you are 
vaccinated, you’ve already got it covered” (OTM, 
2021, 19:18). For a media criticism program, this is 
a surprising conclusion. OTM awkwardly resolves 
the contradictions between deficit and defect by 
inviting their audience to simply ignore the news. 


“The psychological loam of fear and 
uncertainty”: Why Ed Yong’s coronavirus 
coverage is so confusing 


The work of Atlantic science journalist Ed Yong 
produces similar effects. Yong is undoubtedly one 
of the most accomplished science journalists in 
the English-speaking world, having won a Pulitzer 
Prize for his COVID-19 reporting. Encouragingly, 
he sometimes writes critically about scientists and 
the social and political factors that underlie their 
work. Yet, Yong also exhibits a jaundiced view of 
public reason. 

His magazine article “Why the Coronavirus is 
so Confusing” (2020) is presented as a guide to 
making sense of emerging science news, similar to 
OTM’s guide. This article, as many others by Yong, 
is little more than a quasi-academic literature re- 
view presented using the genre conventions typ- 
ical of specialist blogs. That is especially evident 
when examining the intertextual chains that sup- 
port Yong’s work. A typical paragraph includes an 
overwhelming number of hyperlinks—one short 
paragraph has as many as eight hyperlinks, most 
linking to various expert assessments (para. 24).! 
Yong’s discourse here is thoroughly scientific, 
filled with technical language, unnecessary acro- 
nyms, and usually delivered in passive voice. Here 
is a typical sentence: “Estimates of its case-fatality 
rate (CFR)—the proportion of diagnosed people 
who die—have ranged from 0.1 to 15 percent [hy- 


‘Sometimes, the hyperlinks are rather puzzling. In his conclusion, he references how COVID-19 will not follow a “classic hero’s journey,” 
and Yong hyperlinks a definition and instructional guide from a book written by a university lecturer and professional screenwriter. It 
is not clear why we should read this guide, or why Yong is compelled to provide intertextual aids and expert verification for his every 


claim—even his rhetorical devices. 
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perlinked]” (para. 13). Who made these estimates 
of a scientific concept that passively ranges from 
one percentage point to the next? This is not char- 
acter- or event-driven journalism; it does not focus 
on people, places, or things. In classic deficit style, 
this is one-way science dissemination. Yong’s work 
is about numbers and models that reveal, studies 
that suggest or cast doubt, and abstract construc- 
tions of science itself, with Yong reassuring us of 
how this thing “actually works” (para. 23). 

Refreshingly, Yong is willing to criticize scien- 
tific authorities. For instance, he concedes that 
much of COVID-19 news is confusing because 
some scientists have made mistakes by stepping 
outside of their area of expertise. He then turns 
to praising experts who are aware of their own 
limitations. However, like Lewis and others quot- 
ed above, Yong believes that this fundamentally 
conflicts with the public’s alleged expectations of 
certainty. His article then covers theories of mis- 
information, which suggest COVID-19 misinfor- 
mation is especially effective because it exploits 
a “psychological loam of fear and uncertainty,” as 
well as our cognitive biases and our purported de- 
sire for “simple narratives” (para. 45-48). There- 
fore, the epistemic hierarchy is reconstructed. In 
the deficit view, science was crudely positivistic: 
the scientist had uncomplicated access to truth, 
and that put them above the public. Here, we get a 
more nuanced portrait of the scientific enterprise. 
Nevertheless, the epistemic hierarchy is re-estab- 
lished by virtue of the scientist’s supposed intel- 
lectual humility, in contrast to the stubbornness of 
the public mind. Yet, there is evidence to the con- 
trary. For instance, Wynne (1993) has argued that 
laypeople demonstrate more self-reflexivity and 
intellectual humility than experts. Unfortunately, 
that sort of self-critical research is not considered 
by this leading science journalist in his statement 
piece on misunderstanding and mistrust around 
COVID-19 science. 


Interlude: Theorizing the misinformation 
reporter as paragon of public defect 


If the rising journalistic star of the Obama-era was 
the political fact-checker (Graves, 2016), I would 
argue that the rising journalistic star of the post- 
truth era is the misinformation reporter. They are 
similar, but different in key respects. I contend 
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that the fact-checker maintains fidelity to the defi- 
cit model, whereas the misinformation reporter 
shifts to a defect model. I develop this interpre- 
tation through reading Graves’s Deciding What's 
True (2016), an ambitious academic study of fact 
checkers. Graves describes fact-checking as a kind 
of journalistic reform movement that builds off 
the analytical turn in journalism and shares the 
epistemological and political optimism of the Pro- 
gressive Era (pp. 63-66). However, they also write 
for an “idealized, information-hungry citizenry” 
that is capable of informed public debate (p. 180). 
Therefore, this looks like an optimistic expression 
of the public deficit view; we need to be educated, 
but we are hungry for that education. 

How do fact-checkers respond to the post-2016 
world, including the kind of psychological theories 
embedded in the public defect model? Accord- 
ing to Graves’ research observing a fact-checking 
conference, they mostly shrug. Graves even cap- 
tures one discussion in which two political scien- 
tists present research that purports to show how 
fact-checking may actually reinforce existing er- 
roneous beliefs. Yet, the fact-checkers “seemed 
unfazed by the grim picture painted by research 
about their real-world influence,” observes Graves 
(p. 181). The fact-checkers seem to retain the view 
that it is their job to provide the public with good 
information, and what the public chooses to do 
with that is not the fact-checker’s business (pp. 
181-184). In contrast, the misinformation reporter 
has a more forceful project. They are not merely a 
corrector of facts, but an active crusader against 
the purveyors of untruth. As we shall see, they 
have a cynical vision of a society beset by danger- 
ous and defective fools. 


“But then, there’s science!”: Why science 
always wins in Science Vs. 


The award-winning podcast Science Vs. provides a 
useful waypoint between deficit-driven fact-check- 
ing and defect-driven misinformation reporting. 
As of writing, they are the Number 1 science pod- 
cast on Spotify’s U.S. charts (Chartable, 2024). 
Everything you need to know about their philos- 
ophy of science is in its very title: Science Vs. In 
this view, there is something called Science that 
stands apart from the rest of the world, until it is 
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brought in to compete (i.e., the “Vs.” part) against 
other things. Many episodes are set up in a similar 
way: host Wendy Zuckerman summarizes some 
narrative that politicians or publics have pushed, 
excerpting a brief clip of their most outlandish 
claims, before introducing Science. Then, there is 
a sound effect that is best described as clouds part- 
ing as heavenly beams shoot down (Science Vs., 
20204, 2:45). This heavenly view of science—as a 
unified Science, as provider of Truth, as untainted 
by politics, and even as decider of politics—should 
be carefully shielded from any colleagues who do 
critical work in science studies, because hearing 
it would be sure to trigger a fatal aneurysm. The 
fact that this view of science is met with journalis- 
tic plaudits, and not cackles of laughter, is all the 
evidence one needs to conclude that mainstream 
journalism is yet to abandon its longstanding pos- 
itivism (Dornan, 1990; Nelkin, 1995). 

In many episodes, Science Vs. is a paragon of the 
public deficit view of science communication. An 
enormous range of research is deftly summarized. 
This demonstrates a basic faith in public educa- 
bility. However, the podcast’s very structure—its 
explicit allegiance to a heavenly Science—means 
it forcefully pits itself against what it deems mis- 
information. For instance, a close listening of 
their lab leak episode (Science Vs., 2020b) reveals 
some overt biases. Zuckerman cheekily dismisses 
the theory, suggesting that even entertaining it is 
to “put my conspiracy hat on” (10:10). The epi- 
sode then constructs a straw man of the hypoth- 
esis, only asking whether it is the work of an “evil 
scientist” who wanted to cause chaos (9:35). The 
podcast never considers the more widely-held 
view that a lab leak might have been an accident, 
a view seriously considered by many scientific 
and intelligence organizations (Thacker, 2021). I 
am not well-versed enough to pass judgement on 
competing theories. However, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that there was—and perhaps always 
will be—a high degree of scientific uncertainty, 
and therefore it would be improper to label the 
theory conspiracy or misinformation (Scheufele, 
Krause, & Freiling, 2021, p. 524). Regardless, Sci- 
ence Vs. never offered a serious hearing then, nor 
have they revisited the subject since new informa- 
tion emerged. Therefore, they appear to be scien- 
tific ambassadors to the lay world. Usually, they 


are optimistic ambassadors educating an educable 
public. Other times, they become frustrated am- 
bassadors protecting Science’s legitimacy from the 
so-called misinformation of the conspiracy-mind- 
ed public. 


Why Tiffany Dover is actually dead: How 
Zadrozny’s misinformation reporting misses 
the story 


Brandy Zadrozny is a reporter at NBC who focus- 
es primarily on misinformation. Of all her stories, 
she tweets that the story of Tiffany Dover is the 
one that “she can’t let go of” (2023b). Dover was 
a Tennessee nurse who fainted on live TV shortly 
after receiving a COVID-19 vaccine. Soon, a con- 
spiracy theory surfaced that Dover eventually died 
of that vaccine. The hospital posted a video of her 
alive, but conspiracy theorists found it unconvinc- 
ing. Suspicions only grew because Dover avoided 
media. Zadrozny looks to find Dover in a podcast 
series humorously titled, “Tiffany Dover is Dead.” 

In the first episode Zadrozny (2022), charac- 
terizes the Dover story as part of a broader “glob- 
al information war” fought by people she calls 
“Truthers,” who are mostly presented by tor- 
rents of clips underscored by a slightly ominous 
soundtrack. When the hospital releases their un- 
convincing video, Zadrozny says it is “like chum in 
the water,” suggesting the Truthers are merely fish 
(15:02). She lists off no less than seven news and 
fact-checking organizations that have debunked 
the Truthers theories (10:03). However, “all that 
fact-checking didn’t resolve the issue, actually, it 
arguably got worse” (10:26). Here, we see more 
clearly the evolution from fact-checker to mis- 
information reporter; the fact-checker is seen as 
naive and ineffectual. In a later section, she has 
an exchange with Anna Merlan, another misin- 
formation reporter. This exchange demonstrates 
how the deficit-based view, almost instinctive to 
Zadrozny, is reluctantly ceded to the defect view 
expressed by Merlan: 


ZADROZNY: That feeling... like appealing 
to the Truthers could be a rational course. 
I feel that all the time. I can’t help but be 
tempted by their constant refrains of like, 
just show us this thing, and then, ya’know, 
we'll all go away... 
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MERLAN: But of course they won’t, will 
they? Because if she does a video, it will be, 
“that’s not Tiffany.” . .. Like, anything she 
does will feed into it. (17:40-18:80). 


Zadrozny (2022) then concludes by stating that 
her series will show us that facts can only take us 
so far. Yet, they did already take us quite far: the 
basic facts are already known by Zadrozny, and it 
is only marginal online conspiracy theorists who 
refuse them.? Still, Zadrozny looks for Dover over 
this five-episode series. As Fiona Sturges (2022) 
pointed out in a review for the Financial Times, 
this is “an obviously pointless exercise since we 
know she is alive” (para. 2). It seems that Dover 
does not want to be found, “yet here Zadrozny is,” 
writes Sturges, “lurking outside her place of work 
and her home, and using her name in the title of 
her podcast in the glibbest possible fashion” (para. 
4). Zadrozny claims that the Truthers have wea- 
ponized Dover in their global information war; 
ironically, Zadrozny fails to realize that she is do- 
ing the very same thing. 

After the series finishes, we finally learn why Do- 
ver refused to speak publicly. According to Zadro- 
zny’s follow-up report (2023a), Dover was forbid- 
den to speak by her hospital’s PR staff, in a tactic 
PR professionals call “strategic silence.” She even 
faced discipline for making posts to her own In- 
stagram feed (para. 53-55). Therefore, Zadrozny 
discovered a well-documented phenomenon in 
expert institutions: their obsession with message 
control and the way this sometimes negatively af- 
fects the rights of their employees (Rowe & Brass, 
2008, 2011; Brass & Rowe, 2009). However, the 
capstone article spends scant time seriously con- 
sidering the implications of that discovery, instead 
quickly shifting to considering whether PR strate- 
gies should merely be tweaked in the misinforma- 
tion era. 

Therefore, Zadrozny reasserts the technocratic 
authority of the administrators. Ironically, it turns 
out the Truthers were righter than we thought. 
The all-powerful medical elites did not actually kill 
Dover, but as far as this information war is con- 
cerned, they might as well have; they silenced her 
with total impunity, and refused to answer basic 


questions. If medical authorities behave like that, 
it should be no surprise that publics distrust them. 

To be clear, there can still be value in misinfor- 
mation research and reporting, especially when it 
is focussed on the powerful interests that shape 
these narratives (see for instance, Oreskes & Con- 
way, 2010). However, even then, I contend, we 
should focus on the background social and politi- 
cal conditions that make the misinformation seem 
plausible, rather than focus too narrowly on the 
misinformation itself. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Rens RQ1, there was indeed a change to 
prevailing models of science communication 
within the journalists reviewed here. My analysis 
finds that the public deficit model still persists in 
their work, but it is being supplemented and some- 
times supplanted. None of these journalists quit 
being messengers for expert knowledge, but all of 
these journalists expressed some ambivalence in 
public educability. That ambivalence was motivat- 
ed in part by a particular reading of social science 
research that focuses on cognitive biases, heuris- 
tics, and other distortions to rationality. This cre- 
ated an awkward tension; journalists teach a pub- 
lic that they believe incapable of learning. I have 
characterized this view as the public defect model 
of communication because it focuses excessively 
on the public’s supposed cognitive defects, coun- 
teracting the paternalistic optimism of the earlier 
public deficit view. 

Regarding RQ2, the respective roles of expert, 
journalist, and public also shifted. For the expert, 
this shift was slight. These journalists did some- 
times demonstrate a willingness to critique ex- 
perts, yet they also reinforced the epistemic hier- 
archy between experts and publics. They did so by 
presenting experts as imperfect, but still self-crit- 
ical enough to correct their imperfections—con- 
versely, the public could not. The journalistic role 
also shifted only slightly. They maintained the 
interpretive role of making sense of the world for 
their audience (Barnhurst, 2014), but they shift- 
ed their critical attention: they spent more time 
punching down against a misinformed public, 


? Neither her first episode nor the later capstone longform article quantitatively define the size of this conspiracy theory, aside from a link to a deacti- 
vated Facebook group of about 5,600. Zadrozny mostly provides anecdotal evidence that the theory is influential on certain corners of the internet. 
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rather than up at the political and scientific lead- 
ers that make misinformation seem plausible. Fi- 
nally, the public came out battered and bruised. 
These journalists reconstructed their post-2016 
publics as unthinking and impersonal threats that 
have become resistant, if not outright impervious, 
to the power of reason. 


LIMITATIONS 


Ce readers will likely object that I have not 
provided systematic evidence. Rather, I have 
cherry-picked particular journalists for a strand 
of thinking I condemn. Indeed, there would be 
some truth to that charge. As I described in my 
methodology section, this should be read as an 
exploratory paper that identifies and theorizes an 
emerging model within an admittedly small set of 
journalists. In particular, these were U.S.-based 
longform journalists at mainstream, liberal-lean- 
ing outlets known for their detailed coverage of 
science, research, and expertise. Certainly, this is 
a small group. However, this is not just any small 
group; these are award-winning journalists that 
are almost universally applauded in mainstream 
media. There is good reason to suspect that they 
are representative of something larger, or perhaps 
might be leading indicators of broader shifts to 
come. More research should be done to examine 
how widely these ideas are expressed now and into 
the future. Scholars might also interview individ- 
ual journalists to elicit their views on deficits, de- 
fects, and related themes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


B this point in our polemic, the reader is prob- 
ably seeking advice on how they might prac- 
tically implement my alternative vision. Unfortu- 
nately, they will likely leave disappointed. Mostly, 
that is because this is a problem of theory, and not 
of technique. On matters of technique, the jour- 
nalists I reviewed here are at the top of their field. 
My concern is that they have not asked themselves 
more foundational questions about the nature 
of scientific expertise and its role in a democrat- 
ic society. These are the kinds of questions jour- 
nalists and educators should ask themselves and 
their students. Most of all, they should ask what 


the journalist’s role is in the increasingly hostile 
relationship between publics and experts. 

Is the journalist a representative for an expert 
culture against an unruly mass, or a representative 
for a dignified and rational public struggling to 
make sense of an intelligent, but imperfect expert 
elite? Admittedly, I am hyperbolically presenting 
this choice as a stark dichotomy. In truth, pub- 
lics clearly suffer from deficits, and perhaps some 
defects too (as we all do). We should still attend 
to those, so long as we are fair and not one-sid- 
ed. Nevertheless, it is helpful to reckon with ideal 
types. 

To put the question bluntly: are we true demo- 
crats, or are we technocrats? The journalists we 
reviewed here were decidedly technocratic. My 
view is clear. However, I see no convincing argu- 
ment that either is more realistic. Each requires a 
leap of faith. The democratic view requires faith 
that a polarized and distrustful public can engage 
in healthy debate over complex scientific matters. 
The technocratic view requires faith in the expert’s 
ability to develop universal knowledge within a 
small cadre, and continuously manage any con- 
sternation from the much larger and increasingly 
dissatisfied mass. Does the journalist struggle in 
the technocrat’s information war, or do they strug- 
gle to rebuild a truly democratic politics? That is 
for them to decide. M 
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ABSTRACT 


This research contributes to the literature on jour- 
nalistic news framing by analyzing the portrayal of 
telehealth as a particularly relevant topic during the 
COVID-19 pandemic. Frames before and after the on- 
set of the pandemic were examined across four news 
regions: Canada, Australia, the U.K., and the U.S.A. 
A mixed-methods news framing analysis combined 
computational linguistic analysis with manual coding 
methods and determined five general frames through 
which telehealth is discussed in the news. Results 
show differences in non-pandemic and pandemic news 
frames, and in national frames. 


RESUME 


Cette recherche contribue a la littérature sur le cadrage 
des nouvelles journalistiques en analysant la représen- 
tation de la télésanté comme un sujet particuliére- 
ment pertinent pendant la pandémie de COVID-19. 
Les cadrages avant et après le début de la pandémie 
ont été examinés dans quatre régions d’information : 
Une analyse de cadrage des nouvelles à l’aide de méth- 
odes mixtes combinant l’analyse linguistique informa- 
tique et les méthodes de codage manuel a permis de 
déterminer cinq cadres généraux à travers lesquels la 
télésanté est abordée dans les nouvelles. Les résultats 
montrent des différences dans les cadres d’information 
non pandémiques et pandémiques, ainsi que dans les 
cadres nationaux. 
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INTRODUCTION 


his research provides insights on journalistic 

news framing (de Vreese, 2009) by examining 
the framing of telehealth in the news before and 
after the onset of the COVID-19 pandemic. Our 
research examines news frames in a watershed 
moment of global health communication. We join 
many scholars who are interested in how health 
communication appears in news media (Bednarek 
& Carr, 2021). How health information is por- 
trayed by the news is important, especially during 
a transformative period such as a global health 
pandemic, as news outlets are said to “reflect the 
psychological dynamics of society” (Gortner & 
Pennebaker, 2003, p. 583). This, in turn, can have 
ramifications for public health, including influ- 
encing public perception of the pandemic, as well 
as disseminating best practices that contribute 
to slowing the spread of viral diseases (Mutua & 
Oolo, 2020). 

This study of health-focused news media re- 
porting focuses on news frames as tools to convey 
information and opinions (Baden, 2019). A news 
frame is understood as a central idea embedded 
in news media publications that provides meaning 
for interpretation (Gamson & Modigliana, 1987). 
News media frames shape the understanding of an 
event and therefore can generate bias (Boudana 
& Segev, 2017), especially if these news frames 
are used repeatedly across publications and over 
time. News information, and therefore the under- 
standing of events promoted by news frames, has 
pronounced influence over human consciousness 
(Entman, 1993). This influence has been con- 
firmed in pandemic news coverage as well, with 
news frames playing “a critical role in shaping the 
public’s understanding of a highly contagious viral 
disease” (Lee & Basnyat, 2013, p. 120). 

We have selected the topic of technological- 
ly-mediated healthcare interactions, also known 
as telehealth, as a site of study to better under- 
stand health communication and news frames 
during pandemics. Telehealth is an umbrella term 
that covers any health care service that is mediat- 
ed via technology (Kang et al., 2021; Shaw et al., 
2017). These activities, especially telehealth ser- 


vices that replace in-person healthcare, increased 
during the COVID-19 pandemic. Telehealth was a 
pertinent news topic during the COVID-19 pan- 
demic as it allows for the traditionally face-to-face 
practices of healthcare to be mediated, or engaged 
remotely (Matusitz & Breen, 2007), reducing op- 
portunities for the transmission COVID-19. With 
telehealth uptake reported as increasing drastical- 
ly during the first waves COVID-19, studies have 
concluded that utilization of such healthcare ser- 
vices can have positive impact in contexts where 
people need to stay home (Monaghesh & Hajiza- 
deh, 2020; Koonin et al., 2020; Drerup et al., 
2021). While reporting on the topic of telehealth 
has increased, analysis of this reporting remains 
under-researched.' In a Scopus? search of English 
language titles, abstracts, and keywords for “news 
media” and “telehealth” or “telemedicine” or “vir- 
tual care,” seven documents were returned, with 
only two articles analysing news coverage of tele- 
health (Rush et al., 2021; Kang et al., 2022) (data 
retrieved from Scopus.com/sources.uri on Feb 
22, 2024). Rush et al.’s work is of particular in- 
terest in our research, as they offer a manual anal- 
ysis of news reporting on virtual care in Canada, 
on articles collected between February 1 and Au- 
gust 31, 2020. Our research expands upon Rush 
et. al’s work, introducing a comparative approach 
that analyzes news articles from three countries 
in addition to Canada, articles from pre-and post- 
COVID-19 onset, and articles from two different 
journalistic styles (traditional and explanatory). 
This paper centres telehealth discussions that con- 
sider people’s experiences in the digital health space, 
as opposed to technology- or data-centred discussions. 
This specification is nuanced, but intentional, as it is 
known that discussions of technology in the news be- 
came more positive during the onset of the COVID-19 
pandemic (Dwyer et al., 2023). Our focus on experi- 
ences with technology such as telehealth attempts to 
bridge a gap; that is, to determine if discussions of ex- 
periences with technology also became more positive 
during the onset of the COVID-19 pandemic. If positive 
(or negative) experiences of telehealth are framed as 
such by news media, and as news frames have influ- 
ence over public perception, systemic policy changes in 
healthcare towards (or away from) telehealth services 
may be recommended, at least in consideration of pub- 


1 This stands in contrast to the remarkable number of published framing studies on healthcare related to the COVID-19 pandemic (see, 
for example, Ebrahim, 2022; Mutua & Oloo, 2020; Ogbodo et al., 2020; Park et al., 2020). 
2 Scopus is considered a standard within the bibliographic database product category even though there is some lack of coverage of the 
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lic calls for (or against) these services. 

We focus on news outlets from four En- 
glish-speaking countries: Canada, Australia, the 
U.K., and the U.S.A. In each region during the pan- 
demic, telehealth activities were recommended 
where possible to avoid unnecessary physical con- 
tact between practitioners, administrative staff, 
and the public (Government of Canada, 2020; 
Telehealth. HHS.Gov, 2021; Department of Health 
and Social Care and Hancock, 2021; Australian 
Government Department of Health, 2021). While 
the COVID-19 pandemic was discussed as the cat- 
alyst for the uptake in discussion about telehealth 
activities in the news (Rush et al., 2021), our re- 
search has shown that telehealth services have 
been available and discussed in the news of these 
regions for decades. 

This research takes a novel approach and exam- 
ines news articles in mainstream journalism as 
well as an online entity titled The Conversation, 
a news outlet that features news articles authored 
by academic research, and that self-identifies as 
an example of “independent, high-quality, au- 
thenticated, explanatory journalism” (The Con- 
versation, n.d.). Explanatory journalism is char- 
acterised by the prioritization of contextualization 
and fact-checking (Dan & Rauters, 2021, p. 7), 
and is said to provide an opportunity to combat 
the recent onslaught of misinformation and hoax- 
es accompanying the increased production and 
consumption of news online (Bielik & Višňovský, 
2021). Particularly during the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic, we have seen the highly adverse impact of mis- 
information on the population, resulting not only 
in low vaccination rates in certain populations but 
also increasingly hostile stances towards health- 
care professionals. We expected to see differenc- 
es in explanatory news frames, perhaps featuring 
content that contextualizes telehealth discussions 
historically or politically, as is commonly found 
in articles written in this journalistic style (Chen, 
2022). Ultimately, we found minimal differences 
in journalistic writing style choices rather than 
content covered in pandemic news frames. 

Below we provide a review of news frames and 
health communication, before introducing our 
methodological approach, where we offer a novel 
variation of an existing, prescriptive, mixed com- 
putational/manual method used to systematically 
develop news frame packages. We then showcase 


an analysis of news frames through which tele- 
health is commonly portrayed. The discussion that 
emerges from our analysis contextualizes the find- 
ings. Differences in news frames occurred most in 
pre- and post-onset of COVID-19 pandemic news, 
followed by differences in national news frames, 
and least between explanatory and traditional 
journalism practices. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


B eyond direct interactions with their healthcare 
providers, news media are primary sources of 
scientific information for the public (Ruhrmann et 
al., 2015), and have an important role to play in 
building public understanding of healthcare (Lew- 
is et al., 2018). The study of news frames as a form 
of health communication aims to understand what 
information and opinions their intended audienc- 
es (patients and practitioners, among other stake- 
holders) are offered, on the basis that this has an 
impact on the overall health outcomes of those 
populations that engage with health-related news 
media. 


News framing 


News framing analyses discover frames commonly 
used by journalists to describe news events. With- 
in the fields of sociology and journalism studies, 
Goffman and Entman are key theorists of framing. 
Goffman defines frames as “schemata of interpre- 
tation that enable individuals to locate, perceive, 
identify and label occurrences within their life 
space and their world at large” (1974, p. 464). Ent- 
man’s definition aligns with this, but offers a more 
prescriptive outline of how framing is achieved: by 
repetition of identical or similar words and sym- 
bols used to portray a news item or event across 
different contexts, with the ultimate result of in- 
fluencing audience interpretation (Entman et al., 
2009). Additionally, news framing occurs when 
journalists select aspects of an event or phenom- 
enon to include in the news presentation, which 
ultimately influences how issues are presented in 
the news (Collins et al., 2006). 

How news media frame healthcare events and 
information can influence patients’ perceptions, 
physician behaviour (Diedrich and Dockweiler, 
2021), and even policy-makers’ and health-care 
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professionals’ awareness of health-related issues, 
with the potential to affect regulation, litigation, 
and research and development (Maniatopoulos et 
al., 2019). Ultimately, news media structure the 
delivery of healthcare information, which may 
influence the public’s feelings and actions regard- 
ing their own health (Maniatopoulos et al., 2019), 
or the delivery of healthcare to others (Viladrich, 
2019). The public can then call for political and 
systemic changes should there be strong enough 
uptake of a particular opinion of a health-related 
issue. Therefore, it is important to understand how 
news media portray healthcare, including new 
forms of healthcare delivery such as telehealth, 
as these portrayals can influence attitudes and 
formulation of positions (Diedrich & Dockweiler, 
2021). 

News framing studies focused on healthcare 
have looked at a wide array of topics. Van Gorp 
and Vercruysse used an inductive framing anal- 
ysis approach to understand dominant frames 
of dementia in Belgian news and popular media 
(2012). They found a major frame that focused on 
duality of human life as consisting of a material 
body and immaterial mind, where dementia neg- 
atively affects the immaterial mind and therefore 
has an overall impact on the quality of an affect- 
ed human’s life (Van Gorp & Vercruysse, 2012). 
Ruhrmann et al. (2015) conducted a framing anal- 
ysis of clips from scientific television programs. 
They found four major frames: scientific uncer- 
tainty and controversy, scientifically certain data, 
everyday medical risks, and conflicting scientific 
evidence; each treated scientific framing evidence 
and the risks of molecular medicine different- 
ly (Ruhrmann et al., 2015). A critical discourse 
analysis of Canadian daily newspapers was con- 
ducted by Reitmanova et al. (2015), who found 
“that racial discourses...continue to materialize in 
contemporary Canadian press coverage” when it 
comes to discussions of immigrant health (p. 471). 
More recent news framing studies of health news 
include Viladrich (2019), who reviewed articles 
in the New York Times for frames about who can 
or should receive healthcare; the contribution of 
news frames in British tabloids to negative stereo- 
types regarding certain mental health diagnoses 
(Bowen et al., 2019); and how the failure of spe- 
cific medical treatments is framed in daily British 
newspapers (Maniatopoulos et al., 2019). 
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News frame analysis has been used in studies 
of COVID-19 pandemic news coverage, for exam- 
ple by comparing the coverage from international 
media organizations, where four consistent news 
frames were found to include topics of Sinopho- 
bia, crime-related topics, misinformation and fake 
news call-outs, and geopolitics and international 
relations topics (Mutua & Oloo, 2020). The news 
frames uncovered by Mutua and Oolo would fall 
into Park et al.’s (2020) category of “nonmedical 
frames.” Their research aligns with Park et al.’s 
finding that there were more links to news arti- 
cles with nonmedical frames than medical frames 
(those frames specifically concerned with health 
or medical issues) in Korea’s “Twitterverse,” how- 
ever, they do note that tweets with links to news 
with medical frames were more popular. 


Health communication 


Health communication is a multidisciplinary field 
with many definitions. After a scoping review, 
Schiavo (2013) concludes that health communica- 
tion is: 
concerned with reaching different popu- 
lations and groups to exchange health-re- 
lated information, ideas, and methods in 
order to influence, engage, empower, and 
support individuals, communities, health 
care professionals, patients, policymakers, 
organizations, special groups and the pub- 
lic, so that they will champion, introduce, 
adopt, or sustain a health or social behav- 
ior, practice, or policy that will ultimately 
improve individual, community, and public 
health outcomes. (p. 9) 


This definition is all-encompassing. In short, 
health communication is a field that examines 
communication strategies to inform and ultimate- 
ly positively influence populations. The largest 
subfield of health communication research fo- 
cuses on interactions between patients and prac- 
titioners, or practitioners amongst each other 
(Thomas, 2006). This type of interpersonal com- 
munication has been examined in face-to-face set- 
tings (Li et al., 2007; Robinson, 2003; Manning & 
Ray, 2002; Barnes, 2018), and through mediated 
communication, such as email (Roter et al., 2008; 
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Houston et al., 2003). Beyond interpersonal com- 
munication, health communication has been re- 
searched in newspapers (Greenberg et al., 2019; 
Lee & Basnyat, 2013; Young et al., 2017), on tele- 
vision news (Gearhart and Dinkel, 2016), and in 
online news (Gesser-Edelsburg et al., 2017). It has 
also been reviewed in digital media outlets such 
as YouTube (Briones et al., 2012), online forums 
(Shaw et al., 2006), and other social media net- 
works (Ojo et al., 2021). 

Most important to our research is the examina- 
tion of health communication in the news. News 
platforms play an important role in the dissem- 
ination of health information, as explanations 
of health issues and diseases in news media can 
impact audiences and their resultant attitudes 
and behaviours (Lee & Basnyat, 2013). Studies 
of health communication in the news vary from 
examinations of information about widespread 
urgent health concerns such as the contagious 
outbreaks of H1N1 (Lee & Basnyat, 2013) or po- 
lio (Gesser-Edelsburg et al., 2017), to informa- 
tion about topics that are a bit more applicable to 
certain groups. These studies include, for exam- 
ple, examination of social representations of cy- 
berbullying and adolescent suicide (Young et al., 
2017), and analysis of breastfeeding information 
communicated via television news (Gearhart & 
Dinkel, 2016). Health communication studies of 
news media also include an examination of an- 
timicrobial resistance in the U.K. news, where it 
was found that antibiotics themselves (and the 
infections they treat) were “instilled with agency” 
in the news stories studied (Collins et al., 2017, p. 
251). Further examples showcase analysis news 
coverage of dementia (Bailey et al. 2021; Van Gorp 
& Vercruysse, 2012) and national differences in 
COVID-19 portrayal (Herat, 2020). 

There are several key foundational frame- 
works that influence health communication, as 
it is a multidisciplinary field. These frameworks 
include theories from anthropology, sociology, 
medical models, marketing and social market- 
ing, behavioural and social science, mass media, 
and new media (Schiavo, 2013). While there is a 
history of health-related content analysis in jour- 
nalism studies—for example, Brown et al. (1987) 
found that 80% of wire stories covering health 
topics in major U.S. newspapers relied on official 
proceedings, press releases, and press conferences 


(Macnamara, 2019)—there has been a lack of 
sharing theoretical frameworks between the fields 
of health communication and journalism studies. 
Stroobant et al. (2019) believe that, historically, 
health communication has been overlooked within 
journalism studies, as traditionally a large portion 
of research focuses on hard news such as political 
topics (Stroobant et al., 2019). More recently, the 
lack of overlap is more likely due to the narrow, 
namely linear, definition of health communication 
which, as outlined above, highlights a seemingly 
one-way flow of reaching people to inform them of 
some health issue, to positively affect public health 
(Stroobant et al., 2019). This definition does not 
account for newer journalism studies approaches 
such as journalism as discourse (Wahl-Jorgensen 
& Hanitzsch, 2019), or for the nature of the hybrid 
media system that involves audiences as co-cre- 
ators of news (Stroobant et al., 2019). 

There are, however, media-oriented theoretical 
frameworks that are used in both health commu- 
nication and journalism studies. One such founda- 
tional theory is agenda-setting theory (McCombs 
& Shaw, 1972), which “holds that the news media 
can set the agenda for public thought and discus- 
sion” (McCombs & Reynolds, 2002, p. 1). Agen- 
da-setting theory is often referenced alongside 
news framing in the field of journalism studies 
and news media effects, with some seeing fram- 
ing as an extension of agenda-setting, although it 
should be noted that many differentiate between 
the two (Shah et al., 2009). The concepts converge 
on the argument that news media are central to 
informing and influencing the populations they 
serve (Moy et al., 2016). They differ in that agen- 
da-setting selects which topics receive attention 
in news media, while framing entails the message 
construction around a topic (Shah et al., 2009). 
Agenda-setting theory has been used in health 
communication research in studies of health relat- 
ed media campaigns, as noted by Ogata Jones et 
al. (2006) to include anti-smoking (Pierce et al., 
1986), health care reform (Hacker, 1996), AIDS 
policy (Backstrom & Robins, 1998), tobacco farm- 
ing diversification (Altman et al., 1999), smoking 
policy (Sato, 2003), and breast cancer awareness 
(Ogata Jones et al., 2006). News framing is less 
popular in health communication studies, al- 
though an equally useful approach. Guenther et 
al. (2021) provide a scoping literature review of 
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307 articles (conducted in 2018) and argue that 
framing is a beneficial approach in the domain of 
health communication, as health information’s 
portrayal in news media can impact audience per- 
ception and their health-related behaviours. 


Health communication and news framing 


In news framing studies of health communica- 
tion, two specific traditions of framing are likely 
to be used. Geunther et al. (2021) identify both a 
sociological tradition of framing and psychologi- 
cal tradition of framing to be most represented in 
their scoping review of news framing studies fo- 
cused on health communication. Studies that fall 
under the sociological tradition of framing stud- 
ies of health communication focus on questions 
related to specific health topics through a lens of 
societal or structural responsibility and/or impact 
(Geunther et al., 2021). The psychological tradi- 
tion of framing studies of health communication 
sees a recurring theme of gain and loss frames, 
and typically asks about efficacy of gain- or loss- 
framed messages, especially within the promotion 
of healthy behaviour (Geunther et al., 2021). Our 
work falls under the former category, as our goal is 
to outline frames that are used on a specific health 
topic (telehealth), with the underlying knowledge 
that these frames impact overall public health. 

Additionally, our research focuses on themat- 
ic frames, rather than episodic frames. Episodic 
frames showcase topics through discussion of a 
specific event or object, while thematic framing 
discusses topics more broadly, typically including 
historical or cultural/social context (Gross, 2008). 
Both Gross (2008) and Major (2018) reference a 
research study first presented by Iyengar (1991) 
that showed thematic framing to elicit more soci- 
etal attributions and/or a shared sense of respon- 
sibility. Alternatively, episodic framing is seen to 
create more individualistic responses in news au- 
diences (Gross, 2008). The characteristic of health 
communication that is action-oriented, with a de- 
sired positive effect on populations dovetails nice- 
ly with the research that shows thematic frames 
to foster a sense of shared responsibility that 
prompts collective action. Our analysis outlines a 
case where healthcare communication can be seen 
to be enabled by thematic news frames. 

To understand what is being communicated 
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through news frames in the specific topic of tele- 
health-focused news, we applied a mixed-methods 
news frame analysis that combines computation- 
al linguistic analysis with manual coding meth- 
ods. Our study responds to the following research 
questions: 


RQ1: Do news frames of mediated health- 
care interactions (telehealth) differ pre- 
and post-onset of the COVID-19 pandemic? 


RQ2: Do news frames of telehealth differ 
based on nationality? 


RQ3: Do news frames of telehealth differ 
between traditional and explanatory jour- 
nalism outlets? 


METHOD 
News corpus building 


We decided to focus on news articles from Can- 
ada (CA), Australia (AU), the United Kingdom 
(UK), and the United States of America (US) due 
to the similarities in healthcare and communi- 
cation technologies, and as each region hosts an 
edition of The Conversation, an explanatory news 
outlet that features articles written by universi- 
ty-affiliated academics. Each of these countries 
have health systems that include both privatized 
and publicly-funded healthcare (to different ex- 
tents), and these regions reduced regulatory bar- 
riers to increase access to telehealth care during 
the pandemic. All four regions are also relatively 
well-supported with internet and/or telephony 
services (needed for telehealth access). 

We pulled articles featuring search terms related 
to telehealth (telehealth, telemedicine, eHealth, 
digital health, virtual care, etc.) from a combina- 
tion of NexisUni and The Conversation website, 
including all articles available in the NexisUni da- 
tabase and The Conversation website up until July 
2021. The resulting dataset comprised 1,000,412 
words across 1,198 news articles. Certain articles 
about telehealth were excluded from this study’s 
dataset. Our focus was on telehealth discussions 
that consider people’s experiences in the digital 
health space, as opposed to technology- or da- 
ta-centred discussions. For example, articles that 
discussed electronic health records (EHRs) were 
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only considered for this study if the discussions 
around them centred healthcare users, as opposed 
to news articles on EHRs that centre technology 
issues, such as system management or privacy fea- 
tures. 

Our publication selection was purposefully stra- 
tegic in collecting articles from the highest circu- 
lating left-centre and right-centre leaning newspa- 
per outlets from each country, along with articles 


from the country’s The Conversation online news 
source. The dataset was split into subsets based 
on publication date (pre- or post-COVID articles). 
While we recognize that the COVID-19 pandemic 
was still ongoing during the time of analysis, we 
titled this subset ‘post-COVID’ for ease of use, to 
denote post-onset of COVID-19. Table 1 shows the 
makeup of our dataset. 


3 A summary of publications, along with their article and word counts, is available in Appendix 1a. 


Table 1: Number of articles in the telehealth news dataset 


Region Total Articles Pre-COVID Articles Post-COVID Articles 
CA 314 241 73 
AU 329 214 115 
UK 242 185 57 
US 313 99 214 


News corpus analysis 


Corpus linguistic studies are concerned with lan- 
guage specific details and describe the use of lin- 
guistic forms in context (Biber, 2007). In practice, 
corpus linguistic studies are characterized by four 
main features, italicized here for emphasis. Fore- 
most, they examine a corpus (dataset), that is “a 
large principled collection of naturally-occurring 
texts” (Conrad, 2002, p. 77). These studies employ 
computer-assisted analysis techniques that are 
used to emphasize empirical analysis of language 
use patterns (Conrad, 2022). Conrad explains that 
while corpus linguistic studies often “include in- 
tuitive impressions about the impact of partic- 
ular language choices,” the main purpose of this 
approach is empirical observation (2002, p. 77). 
The final feature of corpus linguistic studies is that 
they utilize both quantitative and qualitative/ in- 
terpretive techniques (Conrad, 2022). 

A computational approach to corpus linguistics 
is advantageous in the study of news frames in 
that this approach can: uncover latent patterns of 
language that may go unnoticed by other types of 
analysis; allows for the rapid analysis of large data- 


sets; and is reproducible (Bednarek & Carr, 2019). 
Most important for our research, computational 
linguistic analysis has been used to examine health 
communication through the news (Lee & Basnyat, 
2013; Gesser-Edelsburg et al., 2017; Young et 
al., 2017; Gearhart & Dinkel, 2016; Collins et al., 
2017; Bailey et al., 2021; Herat et al., 2020). In 
particular, a computational linguistics approach 
pairs well with framing analyses, with the ability 
to identify high frequency words (words that are 
used in a particular dataset more frequently than 
others), and keywords (words that are used more 
frequently in a particular dataset more often than 
in larger sample of genre and content agnostic 
“reference dataset” that may be representative of, 
for example, the English language at a particular 
time). Being able to identify high frequency words 
and keywords aligns with Entman’s definition of 
framing being achieved by repetition of identical 
or similar words and symbols used to portray a 
news item or event (2009). 

Our mixed-methods approach is based on the 
work of Touri and Koteyko, (2015) and Zottola et 
al., (2020), and uses a combination of AntConc, 
a non-proprietary software for corpus linguistics 
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analysis (Anthony, 2020)4 and manual coding 
analysis. Both Touri and Koteyko’s and Zottola et 
al.’s works combine computer-assisted linguistic 
analysis with Van Gorp’s systematic frame analysis 
procedure. We elected to use this method mix over 
an entirely manual content analysis due to the size 
of our corpus, which includes 1,198 news articles. 
Upon a review of health-related news studies, we 
found that manual coding methods were typically 
used to examine corpora under 400 articles (Og- 
bogu and Hardcastle, 2021; Viladrich, 2019; Ma- 
niatopoulos et al., 2018; Diedrich and Dockweiler, 
2021; Collins et al., 2006). For analysis related to 
each of our research questions, we created subsets 
out of our telehealth dataset, made up of articles 
pre- or post-onset of COVID-19 (based on publi- 
cation date), grouped by country (based on publi- 
cation location), and grouped by journalism style 
(whether explanatory or traditional). 

In both Touri and Koteyko’s, and Zottola et al.’s 
work, computational linguistics methods are used 
to determine keywords (those statistically signifi- 
cant words when compared to a larger and more 
general dataset) and then to isolate the sentence 
fragments surrounding these keywords within 
articles. Similarly, our analysis found keywords 
in our telehealth subsets,5 and then determined 
which keywords appeared in the majority of arti- 
cles within the dataset. Given that keywords are 
identified via pre-determined statistical calcula- 
tions, they provide a simple prescriptive tool (us- 
ing computational and quantitative approaches) 
for detecting high-level frames. 

Once keywords of importance were identified, 
we determined the top three co-located words 
(those words statistically more likely to appear 
close to the keyword) of each keyword. This stage 
pinpointed word combinations that news audienc- 
es would see together most often, following Ent- 
man’s main characterization of frames as using 
the presence of certain “keywords, stock phrases, 
stereotyped images, sources of information” (En- 
tman, 1993, p. 52), as a main tool draw attention 
to, or reinforce, certain aspects of a news story. 
Accordingly, we pulled each pairing of a keyword 
and one of its top three co-located words out of our 


data, along with the surrounding context, creating 
lists of sentence fragments that each contained 
statistically significant words. It is the sentence 
fragment examples (called concordances in cor- 
pus linguistics analysis, showcasing the keywords 
in context) that are theorized as hosting repeating 
themes that ultimately can be built out into news 
frames. It is this potential for representation of 
themes that was then qualitatively investigated 
using Van Gorp’s frame analysis procedure, like a 
traditional manual news frame analysis. 

In the frame analysis, manual coding analysis 
saw the development of overarching themes ap- 
parent across the concordance examples and the 
building out of these themes into full frame pack- 
ages. This stage saw repeated qualitative review 
of the concordance list. Like Touri and Koteyko 
(2015), we “identified similarities, differences 
and contrasts between the various devices and re- 
duced them to broader meanings or dimensions” 
(p. 608). Throughout our iterative manual coding, 
key- or co-located words were found to have fre- 
quent association with certain themes or topics, or 
were frequently used in the same way. For exam- 
ple, the keyword/co-located word combination of 
‘time’ and ‘real’ could easily be categorised under 
a “time” frame. However, after manual analysis, it 
became clear that these words were almost always 
used in combination as “real-time,” which is a de- 
scriptor of the technological affordance of live or 
synchronous mediated interaction rather than a 
description of a time-period or timeliness. 

De Vreese (2005) differentiates between gener- 
ic frames and issue-specific frames, defining the 
latter as frames that are event- or topic-specific. 
Generic frames overarch different topics, time, or 
cultural contexts (de Vreese, 2005). During our it- 
erative open-coding analysis we noticed that there 
was significant thematic cohesion in concordance 
examples from the pre- and post-COVID sub- 
sets that dealt with the same topic but in differ- 
ent ways—showcasing generic frames that could 
be identified over the two different time periods. 
These five generic frames were: access; location; 
services; technology; and time. We then identified 
issue-specific frames that were more strongly as- 


4 Lemmatization of the word lists created in AntConc was based on the ANT BNC Lemma List version 4 (Anthony, 2021), 
which was further edited to include the term dr as a lemmatization of doctor. 


5 We compared our telehealth dataset to the 1994 written language British National Corpus (Anthony, 2021), and additionally compared 
our subsets to our entire telehealth dataset to find which keywords were significant within each subset. 
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sociated with a certain time period (pre- or post- 
COVID) under most of the generic frames. 


RESULTS 


verall, eight frame packages were identified 

based on the methodological approach de- 
scribed above. These eight issue-specific frames fall 
under five generic frames of access, location, time, 
technology, and services. Our analysis resulted in 
five frame matrices that are displayed in Appen- 
dices 2a through 2e. These matrices were analy- 
sis tools that were used to distill key frame char- 
acterizations from the long lists of concordances 
associated with our key and co-located word com- 
binations. We have elected to display concordance 
examples rather than these matrices in this results 
section, as they better contextualize our discus- 
sion of frames. It should be noted that these con- 
cordance examples are rarely full sentences, as the 
concordance analysis produced a list of fragments 
that show the keyword in context, based on a set 
number of characters surrounding each keyword. 
The examples serve to showcase the combinations 
of keywords and co-located words that are opera- 
tionalized within news stories, and how these uses 
may highlight differing or similar opinions. The 
keywords and co-located words used in our analy- 
sis are bolded in the examples below. 


Access frames 


The generic frame of access was found to appear 
in both the Pre-COVID and Post-COVID sub- 
sets. In the Pre-COVID subset, the issue-specific 
frame centred on access to electronic health re- 
cord (EHR) data, and more specifically how in- 
creased access to EHR data for both practitioners 
and patients would result in more streamlined 
healthcare services. An example of this frame can 
be seen in Table 2 in the quote from the Herald 
Sun. A counter-frame to this was also found in the 
Pre-COVID subset, where access to EHR data may 
not be beneficial for both patients and doctors (ex- 
emplified in Table 2, where it is quoted that access 
to health data is relatively unimportant for doc- 
tors, but still beneficial for patients, in The Con- 
versation, AU). Instances of this counter-frame 
appearing in news publications were rare, with 
most discussion featuring positive benefits for pa- 
tients and/or doctors, among other stakeholders. 
In the post-COVID subset, the framing of access 
turned to focus on accessing healthcare services, 
rather than EHRs. Specifically, this frame points 
towards an overall decrease in access to existing 
(in-person) healthcare services, largely due to the 
pandemic and the need for social distancing. The 
articles in this subset were likely to describe how 
this decrease in access can be aided via telehealth 
services and technology, as can be seen in this ex- 
ample from The Conversation, USA. 


Table 2: Access frames with supporting examples 


Frames Example 


Pre-Covid: 


Access to EHR data in- 
creases healthcare efficien- 


“practitioner could access your healthcare records at the click of a mouse. The emer- 
gency department could treat you more quickly, specialists could compare test results 


cy instantly and you wouldn't have to...” (The Herald Sun, Australia, Pre-Covid) 
“what is useful to the patient is the data that the patients themselves can measure di- 
rectly. Having access to information held by the doctor is relatively unimportant...” (The 
Conversation, Australia, Pre-Covid) 

Post-Covid: 


Decrease in access to 
in-person care can be miti- 
gated via telehealth 


“With access to in-person care extremely limited - and potentially dangerous - many 
hospitals have started treating and meeting patients through phone calls and over the 
internet.” (The Conversation, USA, Post-Covid) 
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Location frames 


The issue-specific frames found under the gener- 
ic frame of location were nearly opposites when 
discussing healthcare services, in that Pre-COVID 
examples discuss the hospital while Post-COVID 
examples discuss the home. However, in both Pre- 
and Post-COVID subsets, regardless of location, 
the generic frame regarding telehealth tech saw it 
as a beneficial way for patients to receive care and 
practitioners to provide care off-site, out-of-hos- 
pital, or at the patient’s home or location. In par- 


ticular, the examples from the Pre-COVID subset 
framed telehealth technology as allowing hospital 
workflows to become more streamlined, as ex- 
emplified by the example in Table 3 below. In the 
Post-COVID subset, frames about location saw 
telehealth technology as allowing patients to re- 
ceive care from home, to still receive care during 
the pandemic. Additionally, many examples in our 
concordance analysis included the sentiment that 
home was the safest place for patients to be in the 
early pandemic. 


Table 3: Location frames with supporting examples 


Frames Example 


Pre-Covid: 


Telehealth solves hos- 
pital congestion 


“Beyond easing access to care and improving patient outcomes, the virtual hospital at 
Women’s College Hospital can also reduce avoidable hospital admissions, saving money for 
the health-care system” (The Globe and Mail, CA, Pre-Covid) 


Post-Covid: 


Telehealth allows for 
care from home 


Independent, UK, Post-Covid) 


“they will continue using it after this pandemic. Digital healthcare will keep people at home 
and therefore save lives. Ultimately, | believe, it will lead to a revolution in healthcare.” (The 


Time frames 


In the Pre-COVID subset, the framing of time and 
telehealth was typically future oriented. The ex- 
amples in this frame looked at how new telehealth 
technologies are developing, the rate at which they 
are being researched, funded, or sought by users 
(mostly patients), and how they might help pa- 
tients and practitioners in the future. This can be 
seen in the examples in Table 4. In the Post-COVID 
subset, the framing of time and telehealth focused 
mostly on the present, or what has occurred since 
the onset of the pandemic. The examples here 
looked at how regulators have “allowed” for sys- 
tems, practitioners, and patients to uptake tele- 
health services. Some of these fragments were also 
future-oriented, looking towards “post-pandemic” 
telehealth regulation. Overall, the issue-specific 
Post-COVID frame discussed how telehealth tech- 
nology is available (which was still seen as devel- 
oping in the Pre-COVID subset), but that its sys- 
temic use is now developing. 

A minor topic of note that was consistent- 
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ly brought up in the generic time frame, in both 
the Pre- and Post-COVID sub-datasets, is that 
of saving time. This was an instance where key- 
and co-located words were difficult to place into 
frames (generic or issue-specific), as discus- 
sions of saving time do relate to time, however 
in these examples it was clear that saving time 
was a characteristic of telehealth technology. 
Telehealth technology and services were seen as 
time savers for both patients and practitioners. 


Phone consultations make up a significant 
part of our daily workload and save time 
for both doctors and patients by helping 
to sort the wheat from the chaff...”. (The 
Times, UK, Pre-COVID) 


Telemedicine is more efficient and often 
just as effective as an office visit. It saves 
time and effort for patients, especially 
those with limited mobility or who live in 
remote places.” (The New York Times, US, 
Post-COVID) 
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Table 4: Time frames with supporting examples 


Frames 


Example 


Pre-Covid: 


Telehealth tech will 
innovate and develop 
over time 


“He added that he believed such treatment apps might one day improve results for patients 
with psychiatric disorders.” (The New York Times, US, Pre-Covid) 


“While these robots do not yet care for patients, they might be replacing nurses one day in 
the not-so-distant future.” (The Conversation, CA, Pre-Covid) 


Post-Covid: 


Systemic telehealth is 
currently innovating 
and developing 


“Belgium is setting up a regulatory framework for telemedicine for the first time, while others 
like the U.S. and China have loosened restrictions, at least temporarily, on Insurance.” (The 
Wall Street Journal, US, Post-Covid) 


“psychiatrist has been suddenly catapulted into the digital age by COVID-19. | am (for the 
first time ever) providing mental-health care over the phone and the internet.” (The Globe 
and Mail, CA, Post-Covid) 


Technology frame 


is primarily showcased as a solution for service 
delivery. While there were some hesitant senti- 


Examination of the examples that were coded as 
focusing on the qualities and capabilities of tele- 
health technologies revealed that these examples 
were mostly found in the Pre-COVID subset. A 
frame package could not be built out for an is- 
sue-specific technology frame in the Post-COVID 
subset (similarly for the service frame in the Pre- 
COVID subset discussed in the next section) due 
to a lack of concordance examples to analyze. The 
tech frame discussed how telehealth technologies 
are being developed, up-taken by users (patients 
and/or practitioners) and regulated, and then de- 
veloped further. Technology was rarely showcased 
as a solution to actual health diagnoses; rather, it 


ments about the adoption of telehealth technolo- 
gy, mainly from practitioner viewpoints (includ- 
ing potential for inaccurate diagnoses, job loss, 
less connection between patients/practitioners, 
and questioning ability of users to successfully use 
tech), the overall outlook on technological accep- 
tance was positive. 

It was typically posited in this frame, as shown 
in the first two quotes in the table below below, 
that regulators are the gatekeeper of telehealth 
technology implementation, with users such as 
patients and practitioners being the instigators of 
telehealth tech adoption. There was also a small 
trend within this technology frame that problema- 


Table 5: Tech frame with supporting examples 


Frame Example 


Pre-Covid: 


User uptake initiates 
further telehealth tech- 
nology development 


“College of General Practitioners president Dr Bastian Seidel said doctors wanted to em- 
brace new technology but Medicare did not provide rebates for electronic GP consultations.” 
(The Herald Sun, AU, Pre-Covid) 


“Accelerate approval for new technologies to balance safety and efficiency- Regulators 
should create simpler evaluation pipeline” (The Conversation, CA, Pre-Covid) 


“... and so far there’s no “clinical evidence” of better health because of new technology, he 
says. “Most people believe it will (result in better health care) but physicians want evidence...” 
(The Toronto Star, CA, Pre-Covid) 
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tizes the lack of uptake or slow uptake of telehealth 
technology by practitioners. This frame was most 
likely to be found in the Canadian newspapers 
(such as the example in Table 5 from the Toron- 
to Star that points to a lack of technology uptake 
being due to lack of evidence that it will improve 
healthcare), followed by the Australian newspa- 
pers. 


Service frame 


In the Post-COVID subset, the service frame was 
that the pandemic, alongside the availability of 
telehealth technology, has led to an increase in up- 
take of telehealth services in general. While there 
are discussions of telehealth services in the Pre- 
COVID subset, the frame was far more likely to 
appear in the Post-COVID subset, with 83% con- 


cordance examples referring to services occurring 
Post-COVID. The focus of the service frame was 
on the widespread uptake of telehealth services 
by patients and practitioners alike, rather than 
the uptake of technologies, as services involve at 
least two users in healthcare activities (commonly 
a practitioner and patient), while telehealth tech- 
nologies can be used by just one user (commonly a 
patient accessing an health-oriented mobile app). 
The following examples in Table 6 show the dis- 
cussions about increased demand and increased 
uptake of telehealth services. 

Additionally, it is of note that the topic of men- 
tal telehealth services was frequently discussed in 
the Post-COVID sub-dataset, particularly in Aus- 
tralian publications. The word mental was the 12" 
most used keyword in the Australian publications, 
although it did not appear within the top 20 most 


Table 6: Service frame with supporting examples 


Frame Example 


Post-Covid: 


Telehealth service 
availability increas- 
es during pandemic, 
prompts user uptake 


“to existing coverage provided by an employer. Consumer demand for telemedicine and 
virtual health care has exploded during the pandemic. Stephen Morgan, a medical professor 
at Virginia Tech and chief...” (The Independent, UK, Post-Covid) 


“Simon Hagens saw signs that Canada was slowly adopting virtual health care, but the 
country lagged behind other developed countries. Then came the pandemic and, suddenly, 
the...” (The Globe and Mail, CA, Post-Covid) 


“But there are also some genuinely new initiatives. Some A$11.1 million has been designated 
to community-based mental health services to...” (The Conversation, AU, Post-Covid) 


used keywords in the other regions. An example 
of how this topic is discussed as a service frame is 
included as the third quote in the table below. 


Other results 


Aside from identifying the above news frames, 
our analysis also highlighted findings regard- 
ing journalistic style. We followed Bednarek and 
Carr (2021), who recommend a bespoke corpus 
linguistic approach when it comes to project-spe- 
cific questions. Instead of solely focusing on news 
frames, we conducted a separate, targeted linguis- 
tic analysis to discern differences in the two styles 
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of journalism. The way health information is com- 
municated by journalists and academics or scien- 
tists differs stylistically. In The Conversation ar- 
ticles, or our explanatory journalism sub-dataset, 
we observed a theme of “modal language” words 
(could, may, would), coming up as keywords. The 
journalism articles from the other outlets, or our 
mainstream journalism sub-dataset, consistently 
featured the keywords said and says, which were 
commonly used to reference other voices within 
articles (beyond the author’s voice). 

A further finding of some note is the discussion 
of minority communities in both the explanatory 
and mainstream sub-datasets. During the explo- 
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ration phase of our analysis, we used AntConc’s 
advanced search term function and recorded the 
frequencies of the terms racial, minority, eth- 
nic, gay, lgbt, and Igbtq. Overall, these terms 
appeared 66 times over 5% of articles in the ex- 
planatory sub-dataset and 55 times over 3% of the 
mainstream sub-dataset. 


DISCUSSION 


Was news framing differences between pre- 
and post-COVID subsets, national subsets, 
and the traditional and explanatory journalism 
subsets exist, there was one major consistency 
across the entire telehealth news dataset. In all re- 
gions examined and in both pre- and post-COVID 
time periods, telehealth was overwhelmingly pre- 
sented as a solution to many healthcare system 
issues. Like Diedrich and Dockweiler (2021), we 
found that the majority of concordance exam- 
ples that mention technology tend to do so with a 
neutral to positive connotation. This is consistent 
with previous research that focuses on sentiments 
around technology in news frames during the first 
wave of the pandemic (Dwyer et al., 2023). Tele- 
health technology is framed as a tool or service that 
has the ability to overstep access barriers that ex- 
ist in healthcare, so that those who are not able to 
experience in-person care may still receive health 
attention and treatment. The explanatory journal- 
ism subset hosts the majority of articles where you 
can find arguments that those experiencing barri- 
ers may not be helped by increased telehealth ser- 
vices, for a variety of reasons. Overall (like Rush et 
al., 2021), the pandemic is seen across our dataset 
as a defining moment that has pushed regulators, 
practitioners, and patients to adopt telehealth in 
some or all aspects of their care or healthcare ser- 
vice. 

Further to this positive framing of telehealth, a 
consistent theme across all frames is that regula- 
tors are largely responsible as gatekeepers of both 
technological use and services. The trend of regu- 
lation increasing access to telehealth is apparent, 
with the analyzed examples reporting that more 
people are experiencing, and/or wanting to ex- 
perience, telehealth services, rather than people 
shying away. Concordance examples analysed un- 
der all frames nodded towards collaboration be- 
ing required between all stakeholders, including 


governments, healthcare systems, practitioners, 
patients, and technology developers. There was 
consistent onus placed on governments and insur- 
ance providers, alongside technology developers, 
to facilitate the development of telehealth technol- 
ogy and services, which hierarchically positioned 
practitioners as users alongside patients, that were 
“merely” consulted by developers or regulators. 
This division of users (practitioners/patients) ver- 
sus developers and gatekeepers (government/in- 
surance providers) also applies to where respon- 
sibility lies when looking to solve existing issues 
with telehealth technologies and services. Con- 
cerns regarding privacy and security of telehealth 
services are seen in our corpus as being solvable 
with protection-oriented regulation and further 
technological innovation. 

Our research questions asked if news frames dif- 
fer pre- or post-onset of the COVID-19 pandemic, 
or if frames differ based on region or journalistic 
style. While our analysis resulted in the discov- 
ery of consistent news frames across our dataset, 
there were some notable differences. 


RQ1: Telehealth news frames pre- and 
post-onset of COVID-19 


The major differences in frames of telehealth in 
the Pre- and Post-COVID subsets include who uses 
telehealth and who benefits from telehealth ser- 
vices. In pre-COVID news articles, telehealth was 
described more often as a hobbyist activity for ear- 
ly adopters. It was discussed more on an individ- 
ual level, with telehealth more commonly referred 
to as a technology. The articles in the post-onset of 
the COVID-19 pandemic subset tended to discuss 
telehealth more often as a service, with discussion 
focusing more on regulation and systemic uptake. 
In this subset, rather than a technology frame, a 
service frame was more likely to be found, where 
user uptake was dependent on telehealth service 
availability, and where increase in usage would 
ultimately result in further development of such 
services. A key difference here is that while a tele- 
health technology can be used individually, a tele- 
health service necessitates at least two users, one 
of which, in post-COVID news frames, is typically 
understood to be a patient. This finding fits with the 
historical development of telehealth. Telehealth 
interactions were developed first in hospital-based 
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healthcare settings, with the majority of interac- 
tions occurring between doctors (Mechanic et al., 
2023). Mechanic et al. note that patient-to-doctor 
telehealth interactions are growing, which aligns 
with our findings of telehealth being viewed as a 
technology for individuals to play with pre-pan- 
demic, and telehealth being viewed as a service 
that connects practitioners and patients post-on- 
set of the pandemic. Additionally, this pairs with 
our findings in the generic access frame, which 
showcase that telehealth services, post-pandem- 
ic, increase access options for patients to connect 
with their healthcare providers. 

In addition to who uses telehealth services, our 
findings indicate a difference in how frames nar- 
rate who benefits from telehealth services. In our 
Pre-COVID data subset, frames were consistent in 
outlining that hospitals benefit from efficiencies 
created by telehealth. After a scoping literature 
review, Snoswell et al. (2020) discuss four areas 
of potential savings when telehealth is introduced 
into universal healthcare systems: practitioner 
productivity gains; reducing need for follow-up 
hospital care; diverting cost to a public healthcare 
system by introducing telehealth as an out-of- 
pocket service; and telementoring, where prima- 
ry care staff upskill via videoconference sessions. 
(Snoswell et al., 2020). Snoswell et al. do clarify 
in their findings that not all four of these catego- 
ries have been proven to have a cost-savings ef- 
fect in the research included in their literature 
review (2020). Post-COVID, our analysis indi- 
cates that a focus on cost and time efficiencies for 
those working in hospitals transformed into dis- 
cussions of broader benefits for the entire public. 
This is seen in the post-COVID “location frame” 
that showcases telehealth as allowing patients and 
practitioners to stay at home, which ultimately 
benefited the public during the first few waves of 
the pandemic in that it slowed the transmission 
of COVID-19. Proof of this benefit for countries 
that introduced social distancing (stay-at-home) 
policies has been shown in studies of aggregate 
nationally collected data (Fazio et al., 2021; Glo- 
gowsky et al., 2021). The post-COVID framing of 
using telehealth as being a benefit to the public in 
this way echoes Iyengar’s (1991) thematic framing 
characteristic that entices audiences of news me- 
dia to act collectively, displaying quite clearly the 
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health communication strategy to have a positive 
impact on public health. The uptake of telehealth 
due to the need for social distancing, even by those 
patients and practitioners who may have held hes- 
itation towards telehealth adoption, can be viewed 
through the lens of thematic framing and health 
communication as collective action for the good of 
public health. 


RQ2: Differences in national news frames 
of telehealth 


The majority of frames were found in all four re- 
gions included in our study. We expected differ- 
ences in frames based on publication location, as 
regional trends have been seen in previous work. 
For example, framing differences in political news 
have been found repeatedly across different na- 
tions and cultures (Dimitrova et. al, 2012; Gode- 
froidt et al., 2016). With healthcare being heavily 
politicised during the COVID-19 pandemic (Van 
Scoy et al., 2021; Capurro et al., 2021), we hypoth- 
esised regional political frame differences may 
overlap with frames of healthcare delivery, tele- 
health in particular, especially as universal health- 
care is not as equally available in our regions of 
study. We found this not to be the case in our 
analysis. Only two topics were noted as being “na- 
tionally heavy” in that they were more likely to be 
found in one region rather than others, although 
these topics were still discussed via the same ma- 
jor frames found across all four regions. 

The topic of virtually provided mental health ser- 
vices was discussed more frequently in the Austra- 
lian subset, as access to mental health telehealth 
services was government-funded during the pan- 
demic in Australia and, therefore, news on this 
topic was prevalent to inform the public of this 
service. Similar government-funded telehealth 
services were not available (or widely publicized) 
in other regions included in this study. Specific 
research has been conducted on news frames of 
mental health in Australia during the COVID-19 
pandemic, with Horwood et al. (2022) reporting 
that frames indicate an “individual responsibility 
for mental health,” that they problematise, sug- 
gesting social determinants of mental health need 
to be discussed more often in the news (p. 677). 

A topic that was not explicitly stated in the 
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frames, but was still noted during analysis, was 
that mental health services are seen as separate 
from other physical health services. Mental health 
services were always specified as such, with the 
development and regulation of mental telehealth 
services receiving separate attention from more 
general telehealth services. There have been calls 
from the medical research community for mental 
health and physical health to be recognized as in- 
terwoven (and regulated as such), as studies of the 
bi-directional relationship between mental health 
and physical health have increased over time (Ko- 
lappa et al., 2013; Luo et al., 2020; Koban et al., 
2021). As our dataset included articles collected 
from 1984 to 2021, it may be representative of the 
more separate view of mental and physical health 
that was historically popular. As the media play an 
important role in policy regulation and public un- 
derstanding of mental health (Zhang, Jin., & Tang, 
2015; Major 2018), it is key for news reporting to 
discuss aspects of physical and mental health as 
being interwoven. 

The theme of hesitation regarding the uptake of 
technology found in the Canadian subset aligned 
with more of a technology counter frame, which 
positioned practitioners as gatekeepers of tele- 
health service uptake. This frame, which sees 
practitioners (at least physicians and surgeons) 
as gatekeepers of virtualized healthcare methods, 
aligns with Ontario healthcare policy being large- 
ly unregulated in this respect (leaving decision 
making regarding medium of communication up 
to practitioners) until December of 2022 (MOH & 
MOLTC, 2022). The largest newspapers in Can- 
ada are headquartered in Ontario, so this fram- 
ing of practitioners as gatekeepers would likely 
be different if this analysis were run in the latter 
half of 2022, as news stories revolving around the 
new Ontario Health Insurance Plan (OHIP) bill- 
ing rules regarding virtualized healthcare became 
mainstream. In an exploratory analysis of recent 
news, the Ontario government and the Ontario 
Medical Association (OMA), the representative 
body for physicians and surgeons in Ontario, are 
largely cited as the establishers of OHIP billing 
regulations (Casey, 2022; Winsa, 2022; Lee-Sha- 
nok 2022; Weeks, 2022), which may (with more 
formal analysis) indicate a transition from citing 
practitioners as gatekeepers to regulatory groups 
as gatekeepers. 


RQ3: Differences in news frames of tele- 
health based on journalistic style 


Our analysis showed no significant difference 
between explanatory journalism and mainstream 
journalism. Overall, our largest finding was that 
the explanatory journalism articles from The Con- 
versation in our corpus had longer article lengths, 
with each national edition having the highest num- 
ber of average words per article when compared to 
other news outlets examined in that region (with 
the exception of the U.S., where the New York 
Times had the highest average words per article). 
In terms of content, articles from The Conversa- 
tion largely featured the same frames, however we 
did note the journalistic style to be slightly differ- 
ent. 

Our findings follow previous research that show- 
cases health information taking on new linguistic 
characteristics depending on who is sending the 
message, especially in regard to our findings on 
modal language and quoting. MacDonald (2005) 
used linguistic analysis to compare the linguistic 
structure of science or academic reporting and 
mainstream journalism on the same topic, that of 
hormone replacement therapy. She found that in- 
formation output by mainstream journalists was 
more likely to be “less tentative,” more human-ori- 
ented, and “better suited for increasing the nar- 
rative potential or emotionality of scientific news 
than for raising or adjudicating questions about its 
validity” (p. 292). The increased use of modal lan- 
guage (could, may, would) in The Conversation 
articles points towards more tentative linguistic 
choices, following MacDonald’s findings in our 
theoretical framework section above. The signifi- 
cant use of modal language used in The Conversa- 
tion is more indicative of authors being academics, 
rather than professionally trained journalists, and 
may not be exemplary of all explanatory journal- 
ism. Alternatively, the mainstream journalism ar- 
ticles authored by professionally trained journal- 
ists consistently featured the keywords said and 
says, denoting the common professional journal- 
ism practice of quoting. 

Finally, our anecdotal finding of The Conversa- 
tion articles using the terms racial, minority, eth- 
nic, gay, lgbt, and Igbtq more often than main- 
stream outlets that resulted from our exploratory 
phase of analysis also differentiates the two jour- 
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nalistic styles. While the difference we noted in 
the frequency of appearance of these words with- 
in articles is small, this adds to the discussion of 
minority issues in the news. Bednarek and Carr 
(2019) found and problematized a lack of inclusion 
of Indigenous voices when discussing Indigenous 
issues (re. diabetes) in newspapers in Australia. 
This is an interesting juxtaposition to our find- 
ings because our explanatory journalism articles 
from The Conversation are more likely to discuss 
minority issues, while simultaneously following 
Bednarek and Carr’s (2019) finding in that they 
are less likely to quote first person sources (with 
the word “said” being more statistically significant 
in the mainstream news subset). Overall, while ex- 
planatory journalism may be slightly more likely 
to discuss minority topics, there is still room for 
improvement when it comes to the inclusion of di- 
versity of voices. 


SUMMARY 


poen many healthcare systems are 
experiencing a period of growth and regulation 
when it comes to telehealth. The key finding in 
our analysis is the overwhelmingly positive fram- 
ing of telehealth services and the calls for further 
telehealth development and use post-pandemic. 
Those who are in positions of power when it comes 
to the choice to employ telehealth technology and 
services (practitioners and/or regulators) should 
consider public need and preference which is si- 
multaneously created and echoed by news report- 
ing and news frames. The thematic news frames 
of health communication outlined above showcase 
telehealth as beneficial for public health, especial- 
ly post-onset of the COVID-19 pandemic, and the 
continued use and development of such services 
are framed as having the potential to maintain or 
improve access to healthcare services. 

This research presents two limitations of note: 
our use of the 1994 version of the British Nation- 
al Corpus; and the limited number of coders used 
during the manual coding section of our method- 
ological approach. The BNC1994 was used as a 
reference corpus over the more recent BNC2014 
due to its availability on the AntConc website in 


a pre-formatted package that was compatible 
with the AntConc software (the BNC2014 refer- 
ence corpus is not available in such a format as 
of yet). The BNC1994 corpus, “despite its age” is 
still widely used as a reference corpus in corpus 
linguistics analysis (Love et al., 2017, p. 320).° 
In terms of the number of coders, our study saw 
one coder review examples in stage 2 and 3 of our 
analysis. We contend that human error and bias is 
mitigated to a certain extent in our analysis due to 
the initial stages of our analysis relying on compu- 
tational methods. Touri and Koteyko (2015) note 
that in their method, as the key words or central 
ideas are empirically extracted via computational 
software, the subjectivity that is usually associated 
with human judgement is removed. Additionally, 
our coding process was iterative, which allowed 
for each text segment to be accurately coded af- 
ter a codebook was developed inductively from the 
entire list of examples. 

Ultimately, this study has determined five gener- 
ic frames and eight issue-specific frames associat- 
ed with telehealth in the news, before and after the 
onset of the COVID-19 pandemic and across four 
English speaking regions. Despite the limitations 
of this study, we believe that our work has ex- 
tended existing health communication and news 
framing literature. Like Lee and Basnyat (2013), 
we have added to the literature on pandemic 
news framing practices by showing how they dif- 
fer from regular, non-pandemic frames. We also 
add to news framing and health communication 
literature, specifically naming the common goals 
of thematic framing and health communication. 
In addition to minor national differences in our 
dataset, we found that explanatory journalism and 
mainstream journalism do tend to cover the same 
topics using the same frames, while specific nu- 
ances may differ (especially within the application 
of these topics to the experiences of minority pop- 
ulations). Future research will continue to build 
on our findings, to further understand the impacts 
of mass media-based health communication and 
news framing on public health. ne 


6 The 2010 edition of The Routledge Handbook of Corpus Linguistics (O’Keeffe and McCarthy), which cites the BNC1994 as a standard 
and widely used reference corpus, has only recently been updated, with the newer 2022 edition still referencing BNC1994, although 


more emphasis is placed on the 2014 edition. 
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APPENDICES 


Appendix 1a 


Telehealth Corpus Characteristics 


No. of Word 
Region Outlet Time range of articles Articles Count 
CA The Conversation 2017 - 2021 17 15,961 
CA The Globe & Mail 1984 - 2021 153 125,232 
CA The Toronto Star 1995 - 2021 144 114,649 
AU The Conversation 2011 - 2021 69 66,379 
AU The Herald Sun 1995 - 2021 124 54,791 
AU The Age 1995 - 2021 136 94,194 
UK The Conversation 2015 - 2021 18 18,248 
UK The Times 1993 - 2021 130 84,576 
UK The Independent 1993 - 2021 94 86,202 
US The Conversation 2014 - 2021 61 62,931 
US The Wall Street Journal 2017 - 2021 148 139,098 
US The New York Times 2017 - 2021 104 138,151 
Appendix 2a 


Access Frame Packages 


Subcorpus | Issue Definition |Cause 


Increasing access |EHR access 
increases due to 
patient and practi- 
tioner uptake, tech 


Pre-COVID 


Post-COVID 


to EHRs stream- 
lines healthcare 
services 


Decreased ac- 
cess to healthcare 
services can be 
improved via tele- 
health 


Service provision 
can be stream- 
lined, but potential 
for security and 


Solution/action 


Security issues to 
be resolved by more 
technology and gov- 
ernment regulation 


availability, and 
government incen- 
tivisation 


Access to health- 
care limited by 
natural events, 
regulation, demo- 
graphics, location, 
tech availability 


privacy issues 
increases 


Decreased access 
to healthcare can 
lead to health com- 
plications 


Increase access 
to healthcare via 
pro-telehealth reg- 
ulation and/or tech 
innovation” 

*OR patient action 


Lexical Choices 


Keyword: access 
Collocates: infor- 
mation, patients, 
records 


Keyword: access 
Collocates: abortion, 
people, services 
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Appendix 2b 


Location Frame Packages 


eubecpia lenemen lue Jr lus | lexical choices 


Pre-COVID Telehealth technol- |Pre/post and Potential for poor | Telehealth tech- Keyword: hospital 
ogy solves hospital in-hospital care treatment within nology allows for Collocates: general, 
congestion coordination can _|hospital, or poor  |at-home monitoring, |hospital, patients 

be expensive, un- {health outcomes  |accessing healthcare 
organised, incon- |due to “at-home services & records, 
venient self treatment’ or |keeping patients at 


no treatment home, and practi- 
tioners better in- 
formed of patient 
status 
Post-COVID  |Telehealth technol- | Pandemic/per- Telehealth re- Use telehealth for |Keyword: home 
ogy allows for care |sonal preference  |lieves stress about | accessing some Collocates: patients, 
from home increase desire catching COVID, healthcare services, |people, stay 
for in-home or reduces pressure | so both patients & 
telehealth adminis- }on overwhelmed practitioners can 
tered care hospitals stay home 


Appendix 2c 


Time Frame Packages 


Sabcoipiis [esve natni lee joue ous [Latin Choices 


Pre-COVID Telehealth tech will |Tech innovation Health practices “One day” health- Keyword: one 
innovate and devel-|in health space is |change, potential |care system(s) will |Collocate: day 
op over time occurring, patients |improvements in juse telehealth tech 

independently efficiency, saving  |to solve efficiency Keyword: time 

using time & money problems Collocates: first, 
patients 
Keyword: year 
Collocates: last, 
million 


Post-COVID  |Systemic telehealth|Pro-telehealth Patients & practi- |Further pro-tele- Keyword: time Collo- 
is currently innovat- regulation, due to |tioners allowed to {health regulation in  |cates: first, patients 
ing and developing |pandemic but also |uptake telehealth the future, beyond 

due to innovation |en masse “for the |“Pandemic specific 

making telehealth {first time” temporary allowanc- |Keyword: year 
tech more avail- es” Collocates: last, 
able million 
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Appendix 2d 


Tech Frame Package 


ESEE Solution/Action | Lexical Choices 


Pre-COVID User uptake Patient and prac- | Affordances and | Further devel- | Keyword: time 
initiates further titioner initiated efficiencies of opment needed |Collocate: real 
telehealth technol- | uptake, pro-reg- healthcare tech, as tech pro- 
ogy development | ulation, and gov/ some concerns vides solution Keyword: technology 

private funding for | (listed below) for healthcare Collocates: use, also, 


development issues (mostly __|information 
access related) [Keyword: new Collo- 
cates: technologies, 
system, technology 


Appendix 2e 


Service Frame Package 


Subcorpus Issue Definition | Cause Consequence Solution/Action | Lexical Choices 
Post-COVID Telehealth service |Pandemic, also Comparison be- Recommenda- Keyword: care 
availability increas- |available tech, tween in-person tions for extending |Collocates: patients, 
es during pandem- |results in mass up- |and telehealth ser- |pro-telehealth |primary, virtual 
ic, prompts user take of telehealth |vices, discussion of |regulation and Keyword: doctors 
uptake services (in both  |limitations, discus- |development/ Collocate: virtual 
public and private |sion of affordances |improvement of 
sectors) & benefits services offered |Keyword: health 


Collocate: mental 


Keyword: help 
Collocates: need, get 


Keyword: services 
Collocates: health; 
make, medical, tele- 
health, mental 
Keyword: system Col- 
locate: health 
Keyword: telehealth 
Collocates: medicare, 
via, pandemic, use 
Keyword: use 


Collocate: people, 
telemedicine 
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NOTE DE RECHERCHE ET BALADO EN DEUX EPISODES 


Baladodiffusion et traumas médiatiques : Quels 
enjeux pour la mise en ceuvre de pratiques 


inclusives en journalisme? 
Podcasting and media trauma: What are the challenges for the implementation of 


inclusive practices in journalism? 


Amélie Daoust-Boisvert, Emmanuelle Khoury, et Pierre Pariseau-Legault 


ecoule -mei 


RESUME 


La baladodiffusion « Ecoute-Moi » et le projet de re- 
cherche associé contribuent à la réflexion autour des 
pratiques inclusives et collaboratives en journalisme 
pour faciliter la prise de parole publique de personnes 
concernées par les enjeux de santé mentale. 


ABSTRACT 


“Ecoute-moi” is both a podcast and a research project 
contributing to the debate around inclusive and col- 
laborative practices in journalism, with the aim to fa- 
cilitate an open and public space for people with lived 
experience of mental health difficulties to express 
themselves. 
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5) EPISODE 1 


https://factsandfrictions.ca/wp-content/uploads/2024/02/Ecoute-moi-EP01_V3.0.mp3 


5) ÉPISODE 2 


https://factsandfrictions.ca/wp-content/uploads/2024/02/Ecoute-moi-EP02_V2.0.mp3 
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NOTE DE RECHERCHE 


L présente note de recherche explique le pro- 
cessus de création d’une baladodiffusion de 
deux épisodes que nous publions concurremment. 
Surtout, elle documente, entrevues qualitatives à 
ľappui, les enjeux scientifiques et pratiques sou- 
levés par le projet. L’objectif de cette note de re- 
cherche est de contribuer à la réflexion autour des 
pratiques collaboratives en journalisme, notam- 
ment inspirées des théories de la justice sociale. 
Intitulé « Ecoute-moi», ce projet visait à expéri- 
menter des méthodes journalistiques plus inclu- 
sives afin de faciliter et amplifier la prise de parole 
de personnes concernées par les enjeux de santé 
mentale, souvent invisibilisées et écartées de l’es- 
pace public. Suivant les constats de Cory & Booth- 
by (2021) et Francoeur (2022), ce projet s’est 
appuyé sur le postulat que les baladodiffusions 
peuvent servir de «pont» entre différentes réal- 
ités et d’outils d’innovation en journalisme. Elles 
peuvent favoriser l’expérimentation de pratiques 
anti-oppressives, à la fois dans la formation et au 
quotidien de la pratique journalistique, lesquelles 
défient les rapports de pouvoir usuels. Nous pro- 
posons de revenir sur notre processus de création, 
d’en présenter les mécanismes, et d’amorcer une 
réflexion critique et auto-ethnographique sur les 
croisements entre journalisme inclusif par la bal- 
adodiffusion et la valorisation des savoirs expéri- 
entiels et pratiques alternatives en santé mentale. 

Les pratiques journalistiques dominantes re- 
flètent et participent au maintien, et même à la 
construction, des rapports de pouvoir et de l’hégé- 
monie médiatique (ALTHEIDE, 1984; Gans, 
2005), tout comme elles sont de plus en plus re- 
connues comme un standard innateignable et en 
mouvance qui ne garantie ni la neutralité, ni lat- 
teinte de la vérité (Boudana, 2011). Des modèles 
d'intervention sociale peuvent inspirer de nou- 
velles approches s'inscrivant en rupture avec les 
postures journalistiques dominantes, qui ont sou- 
vent pour effet d’objectiver ou de réduire au silence 
les personnes marginalisées, afin de favoriser leur 
prise de parole (Ngirumpatse & Rousseau, 2011). 
Parmi ces pratiques, mentionnons par exemple la 
construction de l’actualité sur la base de la mise à 
l’agenda de sujets et de postures par les élites pot- 
liques et économiques, ou encore le journalisme 
extractif, dominé par les délais rapides et le rende- 


ment, normalisé même lorsqu'il s’agit de couvrir 
des communautés marginalisées. Nous postulons, 
suivant les constats de ce projet de baladoduffu- 
sion et de recherche, qu'il est possible d'intégrer 
des éléments issus de la recherche-action collab- 
orative et de la prise de décision partagée, tant 
en santé mentale qu’en journalisme (Bjgnness et 
collab., 2019 ; Bomhof-Roordink et collab., 2019 ; 
Pieterse et collab., 2019) pour décloisonner la pra- 
tique journalistique, pour reconnaître les enjeux 
épistémologiques posés par ses routines et ses 
postures, et pour reconnaître le déséquilibre de 
pouvoir qui est construit socialement, afin de s’at- 
taquer aux iniquités qui se manifestent au niveau 
individuel, organisationnel et systémique. 
L'équipe à l’origine de ce projet est composée de 
plusieurs disciplines et domaines de pratique, dont 
le journalisme, l’intervention communautaire, le 
travail social et les sciences infirmières. Elle a mo- 
bilisé diverses stratégies pour favoriser l'atteinte 
des objectifs précités. Notre méthodologie quali- 
tative rétrospective consiste à utiliser une posture 
de chercheur et chercheuses participants. Une 
publication précédente fournit une description 
détaillée de la démarche de recherche (Khoury et 
coll., 2022). Pour résumer, les stratégies suivantes 
ont été mobilisées : 1) Mise en place d’une struc- 
ture collaborative incluant un organisme commu- 
nautaire en santé mentale, des personnes usagères 
des services offerts par cet organisme et des cher- 
cheurs et chercheuses, avec un processus itératif 
visant à déterminer l’ensemble des modalités de 
réalisation de la baladodiffusion (p. ex., thèmes, 
vocabulaire centré sur les personnes, sources sol- 
licitées, scénarisation et montage) (voir figure 1); 
2) le mandat journalistique a été confié à une jour- 
naliste possédant un savoir expérientiel, soit une 
expérience personnelle vécue en lien avec la santé 
mentale, et une étudiante à la maîtrise en scienc- 
es infirmières ayant un intérêt pour les questions 
soulevées ; 3) des appels à l’action (partage de res- 
sources d’aide) et des traumaverstissements ont 
été inclus aux balados; 4) Les baladodiffusions 
ont été soumises a diverses rondes d’écoute et 
d'approbation. Suivant cette démarche, des mod- 
ifications ont pu être apportées à la demande des 
personnes participantes, par exemple, une modifi- 
cation de la voix qui aurait pu amener a l’identifi- 
cation des protagonistes de la baladodiffusion. Les 
personnes usagères potentielles ont été identifiées 
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par l’organisme partenaire. Six ont participé aux 
premières étapes du projet, soit la détermination 
des thèmes et des modalités de réalisations par le 
biais de pré-entrevues; suite à des pré-entrevues, 
trois ont accepté de participer à l’enregistrement 
des baladoduffusions. À noter, la frontière usag- 
er-intervenant, au sein de l’organisme, et certaines 
personnes usagères étaient aussi des aidants à div- 
ers niveaux. Toutes les personnes ayant participé 
au projet l’ont fait sur une base volontaire, par in- 
térêt. 

Une analyse des notes d'observation et d’au- 
to-observation écrites pendant le projet a déjà 
permis de dégager que l’utilisation de stratégies 
journalistiques inclusives n’immunise pas con- 
tre la reproduction des rapports de pouvoirs et 
qu'elle soulève des enjeux de communication qui 
doivent être « négociés et discutés en temps réel » 
(Khoury et coll., 2022). Cette analyse auto-ethno- 
graphique suggère que la démarche de création 
d’une baladodiffusion, en ce qu’elle exige l'assem- 
blage d’une trame narrative générative de liens 
entre différentes expériences, est par nature im- 
parfaite. Ce matériau composite présente toujours 


le risque de dénaturer l'expérience des personnes 
participantes et, par extension, d’entretenir un 
sentiment d’objectification vis-a-vis la démarche 
de réalisation. Malgré les différentes approches 
percues comme innovantes et inclusives prises par 
l’équipe de recherche, les personnes qui acceptent 
de partager une histoire vécue en lien avec la santé 
mentale peuvent voir la mise en récit comme une 
dénaturalisation de leur expérience. Ce risque doit 
étre assumé et partagé entre les parties prenantes, 
en tenant compte des inégalités existantes entre 
les personnes impliquées dans le projet. 

Dans un deuxième temps, afin de vérifier ces hy- 
pothèses et renforcer nos conclusions, des entrev- 
ues semi-dirigées en individuel ou en petit groupe 
ont été menées, à la fin du projet, avec la majorité 
des personnes impliquées dans le processus, soit 
des personnes participantes/usagères (n=2), des 
personnes intervenantes en santé mentale (n=2), 
ainsi que des chercheurs, chercheuses et étudi- 
ants et étudiantes en travail social, en sciences in- 
firmières et en journalisme (n=5). Nous en présen- 
tons leur analyse ici. 

Nous avons franchi les étapes de la conceptual- 
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Figure 1 
Étapes du processus de recherche collaboration 
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isation et de la création de la baladodiffusion a la 
suite d’un consensus entre personnes impliqués, 
avec la formulation d’une « position avec laquelle 
chacun est suffisamment à l’aise, même si elle peut 
encore contenir des éléments mineurs de désac- 
cord » (Commission de l'éthique en science et en 
technologie, 2021). Des entretiens rétrospectifs 
ont été réalisés. Ces entretiens visaient à explorer 
les enjeux et les stratégies gagnantes entourant la 
réalisation de produits culturels, comme les bal- 
adodiffusions, portant sur des sujets complexes 
tels que la santé mentale. Nous avons demandé 
aux personnes participants aux entretiens de 
décrire leur expérience de collaboration ainsi que 
leur appréciation du processus. Pour susciter leur 
partage, nous avons posé des questions comme 
« quels étaient les défis associés à la création d’une 
baladodiffusion ? », «quels sont les bénéfices ou 
l'utilité d’un tel processus pour créer une balado- 
diffusion ayant pour thème la santé mentale » ou 
« quels étaient les moments les plus marquants? » 

Notre méthodologie qualitative rétrospective a 
comme source de données les entretiens indivi- 
duels, des notes de rencontres et d’observation, 
et des notes d’auto-observation. Ce devis inspiré 
par l'approche ethnographique (Smith, 2005) 
s'appuie donc sur la reconnaissance de la double 
appartenance de plusieurs membres de l’équipe 
de recherche. Une assistante de recherche, docto- 
rante en sciences infirmières, a procédé aux entre- 
tiens individuels avec les personnes intervenantes 
d’un organisme communautaire en santé mentale 
qui était partenaire du projet. Elle a également 
rencontré les membres de l’équipe de recherche 
en entretien individuel ainsi que deux personnes 
avec une expérience en santé mentale, qui ont par- 
ticipé a la conceptualisation et/ou a la création de 
la baladodiffusion. Finalement, cette assistante 
de recherche, qui a été impliquée dans le projet 
depuis ces premieres itérations, a également con- 
senti a participer a ces entrevues. Cette entrevue 
a été menée par un assistant de recherche étudi- 
ant a la maitrise en travail social. Les données 
indiquent que l'expérience des chercheurs et cher- 
cheuses-participants les a sensibilisé.es à l’expéri- 
ence de ceux à qui la baladodiffusion donnait une 
voix, ce qui suggère que la participation au sein du 
projet de recherche peut étre un moyen précieux 
de développer des compétences en tant que cher- 
cheur ou journaliste 


Deux thématiques principales se dégagent des 
entrevues menées au terme du projet : une inter- 
prétation de l’expérience participative avec retour 
critique sur celle-ci de méme qu’un retour des ap- 
prentissages et des opportunités de cette collabo- 
ration en lien avec le rôle, les responsabilités, et 
l'influence de chaque personne. 

Concernant l'interprétation rétrospective de l’ex- 
périence par chacun, les personnes participantes 
sont revenues sur leurs attentes, ont exprimé des 
critiques, mais ont aussi abordé certains moments 
marquants. Les attentes et les critiques, deux sous 
thématiques fortes, semblent être façonnées par 
la position sociale ou professionnelle de la per- 
sonne. Par exemple, une attente pour les journal- 
istes était « d’expérimenter un journalisme plus 
collaboratif», et de «comprendre» quelles dif- 
férences les pratiques innovantes ont sur le « part- 
age des voix marginalisées ». L'équipe de recher- 
che était, elle, plus préoccupée par leur capacité 
d'agir en tant qu’alliée et de réaliser un approche 
partenariale, particulièrement en ce qui concerne 
la manière dont «on l’opérationnalise, c’est quoi 
les limites », comme l’exprime l’un d’eux. D’ail- 
leurs, la posture alliée apporte son lot de craintes, 
comme l’exprime cette autre personne chercheure 
participante: «J’ai énormément de craintes... que 
les infrastructures de recherche actuelles encour- 
agent une forme d’instrumentalisation, que la re- 
cherche participative soit pas réellement de la re- 
cherche participative. que étant donné que c’est 
à la mode, en termes de financement et que c’est 
valorisé, on ... on dépersonnalise, on déshumanise 
ce qui a la base devrait étre quelque chose de trés 
horizontal. » 

Les personnes usagéres ayant partagé leur vécu 
dans le balado ont également vécu des moments 
marquants qui, parfois, répondaient a leurs at- 
tentes et qui, parfois, les décevaient. Par exemple, 
elles ont exprimé avoir apprécié le fait de « dis- 
cuter de tout le balado [...] en faisant une critique 
constructive. Je suis bien content de qu’est-ce qui 
s’est passé et je me rends compte qu’avec les re- 
cherches il y a de nouveaux horizons qui sont en 
train de s'ouvrir s’ils sont capables de nous poser 
ces questions-la et de vraiment vouloir obtenir ce 
qu'on a à dire.» Par contre, une certaine instru- 
mentalisation a été ressentie par une personne 
en raison du montage : «On dirait que vous êtes 
venus... comme si moi et [l’autre protagoniste] on 
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avait eu une conversation et vous étes venu voler 
des bribes dedans ». 

Deuxièmement, il ressort de notre analyse que 
les défis et apprentissages sont de trois ordres : 
interdisciplinaires, communicationnels et collab- 
oratifs. Par exemple, l’interdisciplinarité posait un 
défi particulier, puisque les objectifs et postures 
pouvaient différer grandement entre les personnes 
issues du monde du travail social, du journalisme 
ou de l’intervention communautaire. Par exemple, 
une personne relate : « Il y avait comme des règles 
médiatiques. Les journalistes étaient en charge 
(sic) de la création du balado, ce qui fait du sens 
(sic), mais dans une perspective collaborative, il y 
a eu des tensions. » D’un autre côté, les personnes 
issues du journalisme ont aussi eu l’impression de 
«s’effacer davantage au profit de la perspective 
des participants ». Bref, les perspectives ont été 
négociées pour obtenir un consensus, et le produit 
final ne correspond pas aux attentes individuelles. 
Par ailleurs, la pandémie de Covid-19, survenue 
pendant le projet, a compliqué les communica- 
tions, ce qui a pu nuire aux perceptions des uns et 
des autres à certains moments cruciaux du projet. 
Etablir une collaboration qui satisfasse toutes les 
parties s’est avéré un enjeu et une limite du projet, 
tout comme une occasion d’apprentissage collec- 
tif. 

Pour conclure, le projet a révélé les limites d’une 
position négociée entre journalistes, équipe de re- 
cherche et personnes premiéres concernées dans 
la création d’une baladodiffusion qui se veut plus 
inclusive et participative. D’une part, chaque ef- 
fort pour rendre la pratique journalistique plus 
inclusive demande un temps considérable et une 
modification perçue comme importante de la 
logique et des routines médiatiques. En dépit de 
cela, les personnes participantes qui ne sont pas 
journalistes, comme les personnes usagères et les 
intervenants en santé mentale, sont justifiées de 
considérer les aménagements insuffisants pour 
faire entendre leur voix et garantir leur pleine et 
entière participation, et insuffisantes à adresser 
les traumas et insatisfactions vécus en lien par la 
couverture médiatique en santé mentale dans leur 
existence. D’autre part, la négociation par con- 
sensus s'accompagne de tensions disciplinaires, 
épistémologiques et communicationnelles. Si, 
partant de notre postulat de départ, les pratiques 
innovantes appliquées à la production d’une bal- 
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adodiffusion peuvent bel et bien servir de pont 
entre les réalités du journalisme, de la recherche 
et des personnes ayant un vécu en santé mentale, 
défier les rapports de pouvoir usuels est un défi 
qui dépasse l’adoption de quelques pratiques plus 
inclusives. Le projet aura permis d’amorcer un di- 
alogue entre ces mondes qui ne serait pas survenu 
autrement. Il aura, en ce sens, encouragé la pour- 
suite de la réflexion à la fois au sein des milieux de 
pratique et de la recherche. B 


Amélie Daoust-Boisvert est professeure adjointe au 
Département de journalisme de l’Université Concordia. 
amelie.daoust-boisvert@concordia.ca 


Emmanuelle Khoury est professeure adjointe à l’École 
de travail social de l’Université de Montréal 
emmanuelle.khoury@umontreal.ca 


Pierre Pariseau-Legault est professeur agrégé au 
Département des sciences infirmières de l’Université du 
Québec en Outaouais pierre.pariseau-legault@uqo.ca 


Le projet a reçu un financement d’ERASME, l’Equipe de 
recherche et d'action en santé mentale et culture, et de 
l’Université Concordia. Il a été approuvé par les comités 
d'éthique de la recherche de l’Université de Montréal, de 
l'Université Concordia et de l’Université du Québec en 
Outaouais. 
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Version Soundcloud 


Liens privés Soundcloud vers les balados 
[Seules les personnes qui ont le lien peuvent les 
consulter, sans mot de passe] 


Episode 1 https://bit.ly/4d33Cv5 
Episode 2 https://bit.ly/43Qt56w 


DESCRIPTION DU BALADO 


Crédits 


Réalisation, animation, recherche et 
montage Mariéve Paradis 


Production et co-réalisation Amélie 
Daoust-Boisvert 


Post-Production et mixage sonore 
contenumultimedia.com 


Recherche et pré-production Audrey 
Bujold 


Graphisme Matteo Esteves 


Comité aviseur 

Prise II 

Pierre Pariseau-Legault 
Emmanuelle Khoury 


Œuvre poétique 
Normand Rivard 


Musique 

I Am OK par Vishmak 

In The Dark par Next Route 
We Were Young par Vendredi 
Too Sweet par IVAAVI 


Episode 1 Se réapproprier sa vie 

« Ecrire et vivre autre chose que du morose ». 
Un vers, une soif d’espérance. Normand, 
Marie-Eve et Nathalie nous montrent quels 
sont les leviers de reprise de pouvoir sur leurs 
vies. Comment comprennent-ils les mille et 
une facettes de leurs vulnérabilités... et de 
leurs forces ? 


Episode 2 La perte des repéres 

« J’suis tout mélé version intégrale ». 
Normand, Marie-Eve et Nathalie racontent 

la crise. La perte de contrôle qui rime avec 
impuissance et incompréhension. Mais, aussi, 
qui fait émerger le besoin de retrouver sa place 
dans sa vie. 


Ressources 

Dans ce balado, des personnes partagent 
leur expérience personnelle avec la santé 
mentale. Ces propos peuvent raviver des 
émotions parfois difficiles. Si les propos vous 
bouleversent ou que vous étes préoccupé.es 
par votre santé mentale, du soutien existe et 
des ressources peuvent vous aider. 


Au besoin, composez le 811 pour rejoindre la 
ligne info-social, visitez le www.rrasmq.com 
ou composez le 1-866-APPELLE. 
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RESEARCH NOTE | NOTE DE RECHERCHE 


Knowing their news: Library workers as informants 


to journalism studies research 
Connaître l'actualité : Le personnel des bibliothèques en tant quinformateurs dans le 


cadre de la recherche sur le journalisme 


Tyler W. S. Nagel 


ABSTRACT 


This research note describes a new role for the public li- 
brary: a knowledge base of community media information 
in the context of a larger journalism research project. In 
rural areas of the Canadian province of Alberta, profes- 
sional journalism has been struck by a series of cutbacks 
as newspaper titles have closed or merged to form regional 
publications. In studying this, efforts to generate a census 
of Alberta newspapers were stymied by incomplete search 
results when looking online to identify the titles of publi- 
cations in scores of rural towns. Public libraries provided 
the solution: they were easily locatable online, and the li- 
brary workers were aware of their community’s informa- 
tion ecosystem and were eager to help the researcher in a 
quest for information on local journalism. This article de- 
scribes the process and outcome, and encourages further 
partnerships between small town libraries and academic 
research. 


RESUME 


Cette note de recherche décrit un nouveau rôle pour la 
bibliothèque publique : une base de connaissances sur les 
médias communautaires dans le contexte d’un projet de 
recherche plus large sur le journalisme. Dans les zones 
rurales de la province canadienne de l’Alberta, le journal- 
isme professionnel a été frappé par une série de coupures, 
les titres de journaux ayant fermé ou fusionné pour for- 
mer des publications régionales. Dans le cadre de cette 
étude, les efforts déployés pour recenser les journaux de 
l’Alberta se sont heurtés à des résultats de recherche in- 
complets lorsqu'il s’agissait d’identifier en ligne les pub- 
lications d’un grand nombre de villes rurales. Les biblio- 
thèques publiques ont apporté la solution : elles étaient 
facilement localisables en ligne et les employés des bib- 
liothèques connaissaient l'écosystème de l'information de 
leur communauté et étaient désireux d’aider le chercheur 
dans sa quête d'informations sur le journalisme local. Cet 
article décrit le processus et le résultat, et encourage d’au- 
tres partenariats entre les bibliothèques des petites villes 
et la recherche universitaire. 
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INTRODUCTION 


J. and libraries share many points of 
intersection, despite differing missions and 
structures. Most obviously, libraries have often 
been distributors of the content created by jour- 
nalists. But intersections happen at other junc- 
tures as well. For example, journalists may rely on 
libraries (public and private) when doing research 
for their articles. Libraries also train and support 
citizens on critical consumption of journalism 
through news media literacy programming, and li- 
braries may work with newspapers and journalists 
as part of outreach efforts. More overt partner- 
ships to serve the public are becoming increasingly 
common: libraries are collaborating directly with 
journalists to provide local news, provide space 
for newsrooms and in some cases even starting 
community newspapers (Beard, 2017, 2018b; Coal 
Cracker, 2018; LeBeau, 2018). 

Despite these increasing collaborations, the in- 
dividual trajectories of these institutions have di- 
verged in recent decades. While journalism (and 
especially print journalism) has struggled im- 
mensely with the transition from a printed news- 
paper to digital distribution, public libraries have 
repositioned themselves as altruistic information 
hubs that more holistically fill the general infor- 
mation needs of a community, providing access 
to digital resources as well as physical ones. Polls 
conducted by Gallup and Pew Research in 2018 
indicate the public perceives no profit motive in 
public libraries and now trusts libraries more than 
they do news media (Beard, 2018a). 

This article outlines a new form of collaboration 
between libraries and media researchers: the use 
of local library workers! as informants to a jour- 
nalism studies research project. Specifically, this 
paper recounts how a research project in Alberta 
tapped into the expertise of local library workers 
for information on local media in their communi- 
ties. First, the antecedents to the research project 
are outlined, then the methodology and results 
are presented. Finally, the article discusses future 
possibilities for journalism research by collaborat- 
ing with public libraries. 


THE RURAL NEWSPAPER SITUATION 
IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


he techniques outlined in this article were de- 

veloped to address a specific need in a larger 
newspaper research project that sought to develop 
a more complete list of rural Alberta newspapers 
than is currently available. As “keystone media,” 
newspapers are the main providers of local news 
information in many communities: news provid- 
ers that often enable other news media to perform 
their work (Nielsen, 2015). Nevertheless, there are 
often other forms of news media in a rural com- 
munity (for example, radio, digital media, and oc- 
casionally television). The survey described in this 
article sought to capture several forms of news 
media in the interest of diligence, despite newspa- 
pers being a focus. This article, too, will focus on 
newspapers, but mention other news media forms 
where appropriate. 

The setting for this research project is the Ca- 
nadian province of Alberta, with a population of 
approximately 4.5 million. About one third of the 
population lives in rural areas, outside the main 
urban areas of Calgary and Edmonton (and their 
adjoining suburbs). These rural areas are sparsely 
populated, with towns usually dozens (and some- 
times hundreds) of kilometers apart, separated by 
vast agricultural land in the south, or by forests in 
the north of the province. 

Traditionally, most small towns in Alberta had at 
least one newspaper, and sometimes two compet- 
ing titles. Publication was in print, and most com- 
monly a new edition of the newspaper was pro- 
duced each week. Many newspapers ran their own 
presses. Over the past few decades, the situation 
has changed significantly. First, advances in trans- 
portation and press technology made it feasible for 
individual newspapers to outsource their printing 
to larger printing plants. Then, newspaper chains 
(some regional, and some national) began seeing 
the economic value in owning small publications 
that are tightly integrated to community needs. 
They began buying up local newspapers as own- 
er-operators wanted to retire, paying sometimes 
startlingly large sums for small publications. 


‘While the term “librarian” is used in popular vernacular as a synonym for any worker at a library, librarians in Canada require specific 
credentials, including a master’s degree in library science (Government of Canada, 2023a). A library worker (or library technician) may 
have a bachelor’s degree, a two-year diploma from a college or polytechnic, or no formal library training at all—especially in the case of 
a volunteer-run rural community library (Government of Canada, 2023b). 
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The real changes, however, came with the crisis 
in print journalism following the advent of the in- 
ternet and, later, social media. Newspapers tradi- 
tionally relied on two revenue streams: subscrip- 
tions and advertising. The Canadian newspaper 
classified advertising market utterly collapsed in 
less than a decade, from $846 million in 2007 to 
$119 million in 2015 (Public Policy Forum, 2017, 
p. 17). Display advertising also collapsed as adver- 
tisers realized the improved targeting and met- 
rics available with online advertising and began 
to redirect their advertising money away from 
the local paper.” The loss of government ads has 
been particularly devastating to local newspapers 
(Lindgren et al., 2019). Subscription revenue, too, 
ebbed as residents increasingly sought out com- 
munity news on social media instead of the local 
paper. 

Such dramatic challenges to the community 
newspaper business model led to a correspond- 
ingly dramatic shift in the geographical presence 
of newspapers in rural Alberta. As newspaper rev- 
enues decreased, competing publications would 
merge or close, leaving communities with a single 
newspaper title. Also, newspaper chains closed 
publications in adjoining towns, sometimes form- 
ing a regional title that serves several communi- 
ties. Since 2008, there have been 59 closures and 
27 reductions of service at local news outlets in Al- 
berta, with the vast majority of those changes at 
newspapers (Lindgren & Corbett, 2023, p. 10). Of- 
ten, the communities served no longer have a res- 
ident reporter—only an itinerant one that serves 
two or more communities, sometimes an hour 
apart by car. 

Contrasting with the situation in newspapers is 
that of the rural public library. As with newspa- 
pers, the previous generation of libraries was fo- 
cused on print as a primary medium. But unlike 
newspapers, libraries have weathered the transi- 
tion from print to digital with few library closures. 
As a result, most rural communities in Alberta 
have a public library. While libraries have occa- 
sionally endured budget freezes (e.g., CTV News, 
2019; McKay, 2023), no cuts to date seem to have 
shaken these institutions the way that the finan- 
cial situation has curtailed newspapers. 

The numbers speak for themselves: currently 


in Alberta, there are approximately 110 newspa- 
per titles and approximately 325 public library 
branches. 


THE CHALLENGE 


he author of this article is a journalism re- 

searcher. As part of a larger project, he needed 
to create a census of the remaining rural news- 
papers in Alberta. This was a challenging project 
in several regards. The industry association for 
local newspapers in Alberta does not include ev- 
ery community newspaper on its website, because 
not every newspaper in Alberta is a member of 
the newspaper association (Alberta Weekly News- 
paper Association, n.d.). Often, entrepreneurial 
or unconventional start-up newspapers are not 
members of industry associations, and those pub- 
lications are sometimes the most interesting to re- 
searchers. 

Further, internet searches to uncover titles in 
each community are incomplete and inconsistent 
because some newspapers are available in print 
only. A few do not even have a website or social 
media presence. This is sometimes intentional at 
small newspapers—they want to distinguish them- 
selves from the competition posed by online infor- 
mation sources. Also stymying internet searches is 
the lingering presence of some titles; as newspa- 
pers have closed and merged, their websites may 
persist. There are also a number of “ghost news- 
papers”—titles that remain online and are updat- 
ed with content, but that are no longer producing 
local news (Lindgren et al., 2019). Their websites 
are kept alive by owners (often chains) that fill 
the sites with “wire copy”—provincial or national 
news that is republished on local websites (Aber- 
nathy, 2020). Evaluating each site to see if it’s a 
ghost newspaper is a time-consuming task for an 
outsider to the community. 

When trying to complete this census, town of- 
fices provide one possible solution as a contact 
point for researchers, but even this is insufficient. 
In Alberta, some rural communities, including 
fairly large ones, are unincorporated (also called 
hamlets) meaning they are administered by their 
county and don’t elect a local town council (Gov- 


2 For expanded discussion, overall declines in ad revenue from 2012 to 2022 by media type (radio, TV, newspaper) are reported here: 
https://thinktv.ca/wp-content/uploads/2018/05/2022-Net-Ad-Volume_Nov22_23_ Final.pdf 
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ernment of Alberta, 2023c). Yet, unincorporated 
communities sometimes have newspapers. Coun- 
ty offices are of little help to the researcher either. 
Counties often administer several unincorporated 
communities across large geographic areas and 
cannot be relied on for information on specific 
businesses operating in each one. 


AN ALTERNATE APPROACH: 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AS RESEARCH 
INFORMANTS 


espite the closure and regionalization of Al- 

berta rural newspapers, most communities 
(incorporated or not) have a public library. More- 
over, libraries can even be found in very small 
communities. An example are the Alberta com- 
munities of Duffield (population 67), Eaglesham 
(population 78) and Niton Junction (population 
38), each of which has a public library. Of course, 
these population numbers are for the community 
itself, and such libraries also serve a larger audi- 
ence of patrons from nearby farms and resource 
extraction sites. Few Alberta communities are 
without a public library. 

Unlike newspapers, public libraries in Alberta 
are regulated and supported (financially and with 
non-monetary resources) by the Alberta provincial 
government, as well as their local governments. 
Under the provincial Libraries Act, each public 
library must be governed by a board appointed 
by the local government (Government of Alber- 
ta, 2023b). There is a chairperson of the board, as 
well as a non-board-member library manager. The 
manager is responsible for the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the library and reports to the local library 
board. The chairperson and the library manager 
roles must be filled by different people. Depending 
on the budget of the library, the size of the com- 
munity, and other factors, the library manager 
may be the only worker at the library and might 
even work as a volunteer. In large libraries, the li- 
brary manager is often a full-time job, overseeing 
other paid employees and volunteers. 

The Alberta government maintains a compre- 
hensive list of public libraries in the province — and 


that list is publicly accessible (Government of Al- 
berta, 2023a). It contains contact information for 
the library, as well as the names of the chairperson 
and library manager. Although most public librar- 
ies are governed and managed by the local county 
or community, rural public libraries are usually 
also part of a regional library system — there are 
seven of them in Alberta — which provide small li- 
braries with access to technology, expertise, digital 
resources, and other supports, as well as forming 
networks of small libraries for inter-library loans 
of materials (Lohnes, 2021). The regional library 
systems generally facilitate the creation of web- 
sites for small libraries as well. 

Small, rural libraries aim to serve the informa- 
tion needs of the communities. Because of their 
local management, they may custom-craft solu- 
tions that are relevant for individual communities 
(e.g., Reid & Howard, 2016; Boyce & Boyce, 1995). 
Some are open during business hours, some in the 
evening or weekend, and some are only open once 
a week. Programming and materials are different 
from library to library. Some libraries are located 
in local schools, or community offices, or sports 
facilities, while others have standalone buildings 
(Government of Alberta, 2023a). And the library 
workers are attuned to the specific needs of their 
community and patrons (e.g., Sikes, 2020). 

These public libraries provide the researcher a 
unique opportunity: libraries in Alberta are lo- 
cated in even the tiniest of Alberta communities. 
Contact information for the libraries is compre- 
hensive and publicly available, and most libraries 
have a website, email address, mailing address, 
and phone number. And, finally, the local library 
worker is familiar with the information ecosystem 
in their community (Most, 2011). 


METHOD 


T° create a census of newspapers and other 
news media in each community in Alberta, a 
survey was created asking about the presence of 
newspapers, as well as other news media such 
as radio and online news.3 Questions were asked 
about whether reporters were resident in the com- 


3 A difficult decision was made to not ask communities about television news stations. Subjectively, there are few known rural Alberta 
television news stations that are truly “local” and carry news. Dropping the questions about television news kept the survey shorter in 


aid of higher response rates. 
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munity (an important cue to the quality of journal- 
ism present). Library workers were also queried 
as to their impressions on community news pro- 
vision, and on the use of social media for informa- 
tion gathering in their community. 

In total, 23 questions were asked. The full survey 
instrument is included in Appendix 1. Qualtrics 
was selected as the online survey platform. After 
receiving ethics approval, the survey was sent to 
each of the 256 rural libraries in Alberta. For the 
purpose of this research project, rural libraries 
were defined as those outside Alberta’s four larg- 
est cities (Calgary, Edmonton, Red Deer, and Le- 
thbridge). Follow-up non-respondent emails were 
sent a week later. 


RESULTS 


ut of 256 libraries queried, 88 replied. Library 

workers collectively identified 58 newspapers, 
37 radio stations and one digital news outlet. Fur- 
ther, respondents commented on the information 
ecosystems in their communities. 

This article is focused on the potential for other 
researchers to collaborate with rural community 
libraries, so the data shared below is high-level 
and focused on illustrating some of the unique po- 
tential in conducting research using rural librar- 
ies. Highlights from the results include: 


Previously undiscovered newspapers. The 
survey added to the author’s list of newspapers in 
Alberta. Seven additional newspapers were iden- 
tified that the author was previously unaware of. 


News deserts. Four respondents identi- 
fied that they are not served by a local news- 
paper, or radio station that carries news spe- 
cific to their community, or news websites. 


Insight into local community attitudes. 
Respondents identified a variety of local atti- 
tudes to community newspapers. Themes in- 
cluded a perceived decline in the quality of local 
news; seniors and middle-aged residents as the 
primary consumers of community news; and the 
precariousness of local news organizations as a 
threat to community life and informed citizens. 
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A desire for future collaboration with re- 
searchers. Respondents indicated that future 
collaborations between academics and libraries 
would be useful to them. Library workers also 
identified the need for online learning modules, 
workshops (for patrons and for workers) and oth- 
er types of resources. 


DISCUSSION 


Wr responses were received from library 
workers at only 34% of Alberta rural librar- 
ies, the information garnered was an invaluable 
contribution to the author’s work of creating a 
census of local news outlets. Through the survey 
results, the author was able to identify a number of 
outlets that he was not aware of, and get updates 
on publications that were assumed to be ongoing 
enterprises but were actually closed. Further, the 
insights in the qualitative sections of the survey 
provided an important window into the function- 
ing of information flows within small communi- 
ties. 

The data from such inquiries cannot be accept- 
ed without further verification or scrutiny. For 
example, one of the news deserts identified by a 
respondent is not, in fact, a news desert. Although 
not served by a paper that was based in the same 
community of the library, there is a regional 
weekly newspaper that regularly covers events in 
the respondent community. While work with lo- 
cal libraries can reveal previously unknown data 
points, there is only a single response from each 
community, which means the data are suscepti- 
ble to error. For this reason, without independent 
verification, the technique of surveying libraries is 
more useful to identify unknown publications (as 
a discovery tool) than it is to reveal news deserts. 
In the case of this project, newly-identified media 
outlets were verified through direct contact. Con- 
versely, it is impossible to prove a negative (that 
no media are present in a community), so with- 
out additional verifications from other sources in a 
community, a conclusive categorization of a news 
desert is impossible. The purpose of this library 
survey technique is to verify existing data and to 
identify where further inquiry is needed, not a 
standalone tool. 
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In general, library workers endorsed the project. 
Though there were nonrespondent libraries, the 
author received no actual negative feedback from 
any library. Library workers, it seems, are eager 
to provide information about their communities 
to researchers. That considered, the response rate 
of 34% was well short of comprehensive. Perhaps 
a shorter survey instrument would have aided the 
response rate, but already difficult decisions were 
made to shorten the survey as much as possible, 
such as the decision to not query respondents 
about local television news. 

For researchers, the value of the small commu- 
nity public library remains mostly untapped. Ru- 
ral libraries are one of the few formal structures 
that is predictably present in even the smallest of 
communities. They provide an important point of 
contact for researchers (academic and otherwise) 
seeking to gain an understanding of rural areas. 

However, small community libraries are a well 
that cannot be drawn from without limit. In con- 
ducting research in very small rural libraries, 
researchers need to recognize that rural library 
workers are often part-time and sometimes en- 
tirely volunteer. Their primary function is to serve 
community members, not outside researchers. 
Researchers should be alert to the potential for 
overloading workers with queries and should be 
vigilant for opportunities to compensate research 
participants adequately or provide benefits to the 
library as an institution. In this study, the survey 
included a question about which news literacy re- 
sources might be useful to libraries. Discussions 
of how these resources might be provided are on- 


going. 
A NATIONAL LOCAL NEWS CENSUS? 


We" libraries have traditionally played a role 
in serving the information needs of their lo- 
cal community, they can also play an important 
role in connecting local communities to outsiders. 
As members of perhaps the only formalized insti- 
tution in very small communities, libraries have 
a unique positionality that allows them to repre- 
sent information ecosystems to outsiders. This is a 
reversal of the traditional role of libraries as con- 
duits of outside information to local community 
members. 

The methodologies outlined in this article have 


the potential to significantly improve documen- 
tation of local media. While listings of local me- 
dia in Canada exist, they are incomplete and out 
of date (e.g., CBC, n.d.). As noted by Lindgren 
(2023), a comprehensive census would contribute 
significantly to academic and lay understanding 
of local media in Canada. One of the largest barri- 
ers to such a census is that there is no single par- 
ent membership organization to which all media 
outlets belong (startup publications in particular 
are often not members of industry associations), 
and that local media is present (or not present) 
in thousands of communities in our very-large 
country. Further exacerbating the challenge is 
that many of these communities are remote. The 
methodology in this article proves library workers 
as viable informants to a national census. If paired 
with other research techniques such as industry 
listings, media searches, and snowball techniques, 
and subjected to verification, the knowledge of li- 
brary workers offers an important cornerstone in 
a large-scale project. 

A challenge in such a census is the burden that 
is placed on the library workers themselves. This 
might be lessened by using the library workers to 
verify information instead of to report it. Further, 
the questions used in this pilot study (and includ- 
ed in the appendix) were tuned to a very specific 
need (a census of newspapers in the context of a 
larger project) and should no doubt be refined to 
the specific needs of a larger census. Probably, the 
instrument could be shortened to reduce the time 
for each participant to complete it. In addition, us- 
ing this technique at a larger scale, enlisting the 
formal participation or support of regional library 
systems, library associations, and library confer- 
ences would no doubt increase participation rates. 


Tyler Nagel is a journalism instructor at the Southern 
Alberta Institute of Technology and a PhD candidate at the 
University of Groningen. 
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APPENDIX A 


Library Survey Questions 
(*) Required Question 


General Questions 

e Name of library* 

e Job title of person completing the survey (for example, “Library Manager”, “Librarian”, etc.)* 
e Are the people in your community served by other local public libraries? Please list them.* 


Local Newspapers 

e Are there any printed newspapers with physical offices in your community? Please list them.* 

e Are there any printed newspapers that regularly cover news specific to your community but that do not have 
a physical office in your community? Please list them.* 


Local Radio 

e Are there any radio stations with physical offices in your community that regularly have news broadcasts 
that focus on news in your community (as opposed to provincial, national, or international news)? Please list 
them.* 

e Are there any radio stations that regularly cover news specific to your community but that do not have a phys- 
ical office in your community? Please list them.* 


Local websites and social media 

e Are there any websites (without associated newspapers or radio) dedicated to covering news in your commu- 
nity in a news-journalism style? Please list them.* 

e Are there influential social media groups (such as Facebook pages) that are important to residents in your 
community for staying up-to-date with community events and news? Please list them.* 


Local media closures or reductions in service 

e Is there any other type of news media available in your community not covered by this survey? What are 
they?* 

e Are you aware of any closures or reductions in your community’s local news coverage within the last 10 years 
(newspaper, radio, website or social media)? Please tell me about them.* 

e Are you aware of any new additions to your community’s local news coverage within the last 10 years (news- 
paper, radio, website or social media)? Please tell me about them.* 


Community perceptions 

e What is your opinion on the value of professional local journalism (like community newspapers, or local news 
radio) to members of your community? 

e How do you think people in your community view local Facebook groups (or other social media) in compari- 
son to local journalism (like community newspapers or local news radio)? 

e Do you believe that people in your community have a positive or negative perception of professional local 
journalism (like community newspapers or local news radio)? Please tell me what their viewpoints might be. 

e As a community information specialist, what other things do you think is important for a study on the transfor- 
mation of news media in rural communities today? 


Follow up 

e What resources on the rural community news media would be most useful to you and your community? (for 
example, a workshop, online learning module, in-person conversations, partnerships, or other things) 

e Are there other key community members or stakeholders that | should speak to as my research continues? 

e May | contact you for further information or for participation in later stages of the project? (this information will 
be kept confidential)* 

e Would you like a summary report of the survey’s findings emailed to you? (this answer will be kept confiden- 
tial) 

e Name of person completing the survey (this information will be kept confidential)* 

e Branching required conditional on questions 18 and 19 Email address of person completing the survey (this 
information will be kept confidential)* 

e Is there anything else you would like to tell me? 
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Manipulating the message: How powerful forces 
shape the news 
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a) LISTEN 


Rosner’s book is a warning to 
us all: support journalism and 
media literacy or live with the 
consequences. 


Fr a Poser ad 
Review by Tracy Sherlock How Pour J ul 


Forces Shape 


the News 
Wi I first started working at a daily Cana- 
dian newspaper, my job as a copy editor en- 
tailed two tasks: writing headlines and proofread- CECIL ROSNER 
ing stories for typos. It got busy at times, but it was 
easy to focus, and I didn’t have to worry too much 
because, after me, a chief copy editor—known as 
the slot—would review what I wrote, sometimes 
sending it back to me so I could see what he cor- 
rected. 
As the years went by, that job became much 
more complicated. Copy editors had to do much APA citation: Sherlock, T. (2024). 
more than simply write headlines and proofread. [Review of the book Manipulating the 
They had to post stories to the web, do substantive ee ow Pose fu Mores ue A na 
editing, match stories to photos, monitor online New ay Cea. Rosner | TOCS E EONS 
comments and more. Sometimes one copy editor peng mog Dooies Paico ES Eau ine 
was the only person to read a story before it was noes m Contemporary SOILS, 30), 
published. 76-78. http://doi.org/10.22215/ff/v3.i2.02 
The newsroom—like the Canadian journalism 
sector as a whole—was shrinking. The company 
encouraged buyouts, but as each person left, their 
positions were not replaced. It was a great time 
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of opportunity for taking on new roles, but it also 
meant each journalist left in the newsroom had to 
do more. 

At one point, I was doing the jobs of three for- 
mer full-time people—the letters editor, the books 
editor and the business section web editor. By the 
time I left, I was the education reporter and the 
books editor. 


Media are under attack not just 
financially by tech giants, but 
also politically. 


As the number of journalists across Canada has 
shrunk, the number of people practicing public re- 
lations has exploded. Journalist Cecil Rosner, in 
his new book Manipulating the Message: How 
Powerful Forces Shape the News, writes that in 
1991, there were 23,780 people in public relations 
and communications, a number that jumped to 
158,595 over 30 years. During that same period, 
the number of reporters fell from just 13,470 to 
11,360 (p. 18). 

Why does that matter? It matters because jour- 
nalists are ethically mandated to serve the public 
and use a discipline of verification, while people 
doing public relations and communications are 
mandated to serve whoever pays their salary. The 
two professions often work closely together, and 
I’m not criticizing public relations in any way, but 
if the public doesn’t know the difference between 
PR and journalism, or gets most of their news from 
social media, the truth can be hard to discern. 

Misinformation, which is false information, and 
disinformation, which is false information spread 
with intent to deceive, are both rampant on the In- 
ternet and on social media, and division in society 
is growing as a result. There are polls for every- 
thing, commissioned by organizations with agen- 
das and complete with leading questions designed 
to elicit certain answers. Social media influencers 
have followings journalists can only dream of but 
are not trained or even necessarily concerned with 
presenting unbiased information. 

Media are under attack not just financially by 
tech giants, but also politically. Donald Trump, 
who Rosner writes about in Manipulating the 
Message, wrote on Twitter in 2017 that the news 


media “is the enemy of the American people” 
(Grynbaum, 2017). That’s a dangerous message 
because democracy depends on an independent, 
strong press, but as the media shrinks, the ability 
to manipulate the public grows. 

Rosner, a journalist for more than 45 years, tack- 
les all the above in his new book, which should be 
required reading for all journalists and aspiring 
journalists, but also for the public, who need to 
consciously develop their media literacy. 

Rosner was an executive producer of The Fifth 
Estate, a CBC News investigative program and has 
won many awards including the Michener Award, 
which is Canada’s top award for public service 
journalism. He wrote the 2008 book Behind the 
Headlines: A History of Investigative Journalism 
in Canada. 

In Manipulating the Message, Rosner brings 
his decades of experience to bear witness to the 
various and many ways different people and or- 
ganizations try to manipulate journalists. He has 
chapters on corporate interests, think tanks with 
biased agendas and political spin doctors. Because 
newsrooms have been shrinking and, in some cas- 
es, have even closed, there is “a low level of scruti- 
ny and more opportunities for politicians to mis- 
lead the public,” Rosner writes. 

Tactics he describes include politicians using 
statistics to make achievements look better and to 
downplay problems, failing to answer questions 
directly by relying on talking points and—the worst 
of all—sending out bad news late on a Friday af- 
ternoon when it will likely get little attention. One 
more insidious tactic is that of leaking nuggets of 
news to favoured journalists as a trial balloon to 
test public opinion. Because the government uses 
unnamed sources to do this, it also erodes trust in 
journalists. 

Another tactic came to light during the SNC La- 
valin scandal in Canada, when then-Attorney-Gen- 
eral Jody Wilson-Raybould resigned her position, 
saying the Prime Minister and others close to him 
pressured her to give the company a deal that 
would allow them to avoid a criminal trial. 

Wilson-Raybould told a House of Commons jus- 
tice committee that the government would line up 
people to write opinion articles to submit to news 
outlets supporting the idea of giving SNC Lavalin 
a deal (Houpt, 2019). Publications often run these 
types of articles, written by “experts” to explore 
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different topics of public interest. They are usual- 
ly unsolicited by news outlets, who don’t usually 
compensate the writers. Raybould’s comments 
show a perfect example of how the media—and 
therefore the public—can be manipulated. 


“an instructive case in 
lobbying, influence, and spin...” 


Rosner discusses the SNC Lavalin affair, calling 
it “an instructive case in lobbying, influence, and 
spin, and how powerful forces try to keep journal- 
ists and the public in the dark” (p. 72). 

It’s not only the government that can attempt to 
manipulate the media, it’s also at times the police, 
the military, think tanks and other institutions, all 
of which Rosner explores in separate chapters in 
the book. 

How can we fix it? 

Rosner gives several suggestions in the final 
chapter of his book, beginning with sharpening 
our media literacy skills. Learn to read, watch and 
listen with skepticism, and to question the status 
quo, especially if it is perpetuating colonial, rac- 
ist or sexist views. He encourages the public to 
support media by subscribing and gives a shout 
out to new media start-ups like The Tyee, Cana- 
da’s National Observer and The Narwhal for the 


non-traditional stories they cover, and their busi- 
ness model based on public support rather than 
advertising. 

Journalists are working harder than ever be- 
fore—they’re doing the jobs of several people at 
once in a world spinning with misinformation and 
disinformation, trying to report the truth in the in- 
terest of ordinary people and democracy. Rosner’s 
book is a warning to us all: support journalism and 
media literacy or live with the consequences. E 


Tracy Sherlock is a freelance journalist and a journalism 
instructor at Kwantlen Polytechnic University. 
Twitter: @tracysherlock 
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